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FORT SHERIDAN TOWER FROM THE SOUTHEAST. 
Chicago, Ill, Holabird & Roche, Architects. 
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KELSEY 


WARM AIR FURNACE. 


LOW DOWN, 
INCREASED HEATING SURFACE, 
COMBUSTION OF GASES 


S. A, JenninGS, ARCHITECT, 
Evanston, ILi., August 1, 1894. 
Evanston HarpwareE Co., Evanston, III. 

Gentlemen :—\n my opinion the Kelsey Furnace is by far 
the best Warm Air Furnace on the market, In my long ex- 
perience as an Architect, | have come in contact with all of 
the leading Furnaces, After having used a Kelsey myself, 
and seeing some of my best buildings heated with them, I 
am fully convinced that they are ‘‘head and shoulders’”’ 
above any other Furnace that | have ever seen. 

Respectfully, S. A. JENNINGS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


KELSEY FURNACE CO. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


_ 113 Beekman St., N Y. City. 171 Lake St., Chicago. 















































Designers. 








MANTELS. 


HAT is the centre-point of a room? the spot upon which the 
eye fixes itself and around which everything in the room, as it 
were, groups itself? Obvious answer—the mantel and fireplace, 
Strange, then, isn’t it? that people are so careless of, often so indif- 
ferent to, the character, or more correctly, the characte: less character 
of this centre-piece. They pay -for it is ‘Hey that pay, no matter 
who does the ordering —$75, $100 or $150 for the parlor mantel in an 
average suburban house, and nine times out of ten get—what? A 
crude construction of little, shapeless spindles, shelves and beveled 
glass thrown together. A thing of no attractiveness, of no artistic 
merit whatever. 

‘et there are in the market designs distinguished by taste and 
refinement—the work of trained designers, beautifully made. They 
cost no more than the crude article. Whether you get the one or the 
other in your house is siinply a matter of choice. We can give you 
artistic mantles costing from $50 to $150. Is it not wort. your while 


to call to see us anil inspect for yourself what we have to offer, or to send to us for information as a preliminary to 
acticn? Ky making this suggestion ws are serving your interest as well as our own. 








WACK JACKSOW-&G- 


Broadway, Union Square and 18th St. 



































































THE “GORTON” SIDE FEED BOILER 


Automatic. Economical. Self-feeding. 





EOE. ROCCE AOROL WIN TN (TN DOOD DOOOOS BOOS BHHOE STOO STE ani 
Architects and Builders Know | 


THAT THE HEATING QUESTION IS 
ONE: OF THE MOST IMPORTANT IN 
REGARD TO A_ BUILDING. 


2 FOGLE FO RHC, YORE, 


“ALWAYS SATISFIES.” 


























The Best Boiler for Heating Public Buildings and |? 

Private Residences. ¢ 
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THE FRENCH UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION OF 1900. 


Y a decree dated 3th July, 
B 1892, it was ordained that a uni- 
versal and international Expo- 
sition should be held at Paris in the 
year 1900, and a law which was passed 
on July 27, 1894, provided the neces- 
sary credits for the preliminary meas- 
ures in connection therewith. <A Chief 
Commissioner, M. Picard, was ap- 
pointed, and a General Committee 
formed to carry into effect the saidlaw 
and decree. 

It was not easy to find, within the 
limits of the city, an available piece of 
ground sufficiently extensive to con- 
tain the proposed Exposition, which it 
was desired to make grander and more 
complete than any of its predecessors, 
and it was therefore thought by many 
competent personsthat instead of loca- 
ting the Exposition in Paris itself, it 
would be far better to look outside the 
capital for a site which would afford 
ample room for all the sections and 
their appendages and thus render it 
possible to constitute one homogeneous 
display, like the World’s Fair at Chi- 
cago. Among the spots suggested 
were Versailles, Saint-Cloud, the Plain 
of Courbevoie and the two banks of 
the Seine beyond the great Auteuil 
Viaduct. Of all the sites proposed, 
those of Saint-Cloud and Versailles 
appeared to be the most advanta- 
geous ; but there was the drawback 
that these places were quite apart from 
the city of Paris and in a different ad- 
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ministrative district, being in the De- 
partment of Seine-et-Oise, whereas 
Paris is in the Department of the Seine. 
These, as well as the other suburban 
sites put forward, were consequently 
rejected. The financial contribution 
of the city depended, in fact, upon the 
Exposition being held in Paris itself, 
and, besides, the Parisians, who do not 
care to disturb themselves, strongly 
opposed the idea of transporting ¢hetr 
Exposition beyond the walls of the 
capital. 

It then became necessary to look 
for some available space inside Paris, 
and this was only to be found in de- 
tached pieces, certain parts on one bank 
of the river and others on the opposite 
shore, namely : the Champ de Mars in 
the first place, which has already been 
used thrice for universal Expositions ; 
the Trocadero, which has been used on 
two occasions for the same purpose ; 
the Esplanade des Invalides, and that 
part of the Quai d’Orsay lying between 
the Champ de Mars and the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Esplanade. All these 
pieces of ground are familiar to those 
who visited the Exposition of 1878 and 
1889. They were, however, found to 
be insufficient for 1900 by reason of the 
considerable extension to be given to 
this the last Exposition of the century 
now draying to a close, and it was de- 
cided that, to the space covered by 
former exhibitions, should be added : 
1. The promenade on the right bank 
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of the Seine known by the name of the 
Cours-la-Reine. 2. ithe Quai de la 
Conférence, from the Place de la Con- 
corde to the Point de l’Alma which 
runs parallel with the Cours-la-Reine. 
3. ‘That part of the Champs-Elysées 
situated between the fine avenue of the 
same name and the Cours-la-Reine, 
subject, however, to the beautiful trees 
and the cafes and restaurants now ex- 
isting there being retained. 

Nosooner had this scheme been made 
public than the Parisians, through the 
medium of their newspapers, their muni- 
cipal council and even their Deputies, 
raised loud protests. People believed 
that the Champs Elysées, which is 
assuredly the most magnificent prome- 
nade in Paris, was going to be par- 
tially destroyed, or, at all events, shorn 
of some of its grand old trees. In 
this way Paris, through her mouth- 
pieces, first insisted upon the absolute 
necessity of locating the Exposition 
within her borders, and then, through 
the same organs, most inconsistently 
declined to grant a notable part of the 
space required. Public opinion in Paris 
is too often given to contradictions of 
this kind. Forthe past twenty years 
it has clamored for the construction of 
urban railroads, the street traffic hav- 
ing become very congested at several 
points. But the public will not have 
underground tracks on account of the 
dark tunnels, and elevated roads are 
objected to because they would spoil 
the perspective. The inhabitants must 
therefore rest contented with electric 
cars, running on rails laid along the 
roadways, and the streets will remain 
as overcrowded as ever. 

A competition was arranged in the 
month of August, 1894, open to all 
architects and engineers of French 
nationality, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a general plan of the Exposi- 
tion, accompanied by drawings, eleva- 
tions and estimates. It was anticipated 
that this competition would elicit some 
original ideas, or, in any Case, some use- 
ful suggestions. One hundred and 
eight schemes responding to the con- 
ditions laid down were handed in tothe 
Committee. Three first prizes were 
awarded to MM. Gerault, Eugéne 
Hénard and Paulin ; four second prizes 
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to MM. Cassien’ Bernard, Gautier, 
Larche & Nachon, and Raulin; five 
third prizes to MM Blavette, Esquié, 
Rey & ‘Tronchet, Sortais, Toudoire and 
Pradelle, and six fourth prizes to MM. 
S3onnier, Hermant, Louvet & Varcollier, 
Masson-Détourbet, Mewés and Thomas 
& Tavernier. All these gentlemen are 
pupils of the Paris School of Fine Arts. 
The Committee has reserved to itself 
the ownership of the successful schemes, 
as well as the right to embody any 
parts thereof inthe plan finally adopted. 

It would be of little interest to con- 
sider here which of the schemes were 
the best, or those which best fulfilled 
the objects of the competition. The 
decision was exactly what was to be 
expected from a jury more concerned 
with the talent displayed by the com- 
petitors than with the suitability of 
their productions to the purpose in 
view. It thus happened that the jury 
failed to give any prize to the project 
which solved in the best and most com- 
plete manner the hardest part of the 
problem, namely: the union of the 
Champs-Elysées and the Esplanade 
des Invalides. This project is pre- 
cisely the one which the Committee 
has definitely decided upon. Its author, 
M. Esnault-Pelterie has the honor of it 
but not the profit. 

The ground allotted to the new Ex- 
position, divided into five portions, has 
a superficial area of 106 hectares; that 
is to Say, 1,080,ooo square metres, or 
nearly 267 English acres. This space 
would be very limited if the several 
pieces of grouid were not situated in 
districts where there are ample means 
of ingress and egress by long, wide 
avenues. But, as can be judged from 
the general plan here given, these plots 
of ground are mostly far apart from 
each other, so that if'it were necessary 
to go on foot from one part of the Ex- 
position to another, a whole day would 
not be sufficient to make the entire 
round, even without going inside the 
various buildings. It was conse- 
quently requisite above all to consider 
what means could be provided within 
the Exposition itself for transporting 
visitors rapidly from one point to 
another. By the plan the reader will 
readily perceive the track of the pro- 
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posed railroad if he will kindly follow 
the route we shall now describe. 

Two lines of railroad will be laid 
down, one on either side of the Seine. 
The principal entrance to the Exhibi- 
tion will be situated on the Place de la 
Concorde, at the beginning of the Quai 
de la Conférence and the wide avenue 
called the \ours-la-Reine. It has not 
been considered necessary to carry the 
railroad along the Champs Elysées. 
This part of the Exposition will be de- 
voted to physical and mental recrea- 
tion, and it is presumed that the crowd 
in that part will be stationary. For 
this reason the railroad will only start 
from the point where the Avenue 
d’Antin begins. Fromthere it will go 
in the direction of the ‘Trocadero. 
From the Pont de l’Alma onward it will 
overhang the river and run without 
any stopping-place to the Pont d’lena. 

On the left bank the railroad com- 
mences at the western extremity of the 
Esplanade des Invalides and goes 
in a straight line to the Avenue La 
Motte-Piquet ; from there, bending to 
the right, it follows that avenue, car- 
ried on iron pillars, and reaches the 
Champ de Mars; passing along the 
rear thereof it turns on the western 
flank, and so reaches the Seine by way 
of the Avenue de Suffern; there it 
turns towards the north, passing the 
Eiffel Tower, the Palaces of the War 
and Navy Departments and the edifices 
of foreign countries, and making a 
curve returns to its starting point. It 
is, in fact, a circle railway. If it can 
be built with a double track two trains 
will be able to circulate in opposite 
directions without interruption. 

The means of rapid transit having 
thus been described, we will now speak 
of the buildings which are to be 
erected and the purposes they are in- 
tended to serve. ‘The object aimed at 
by the eminent engineer, Le Play, Chief 
Commissioner of the Exposition of 
1867, was to establish a philosophical 
classification of the multifarious exhib- 
its. Since then, for the successive Ex- 
positions of 1878 and 1889, the classi- 
fication made at that period has been 
adhered to, with certain modifications, 
but retaining the original method, 
which was a logical one in all its lead- 
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ing features. This order will once 
more be followed. But to adopt it in 
its minutest details has been found, as 
before, quite impracticable, and there- 
fore, while remaining the same as 
hitherto in its general outline, the 
scheme of classification will not be 
absolute or entirely rigid in every par- 
ticular. This point admitted, we may 
say that the arrangement will be as 
follows: 

1. Near the principal entrance, on 
the Champs Elysées : Education, Public 
and Private instruction, the Liberal 
and the Fine Arts, and the Pleasures 
and Embellishments of Life. 

2. On the Esplanade des Invalides, 
connected in a direct line with the 
Champs Elysées by a very wide bridge : 
the Decorative Industries and every- 
thing allied thereto, the exhibits of 
the Sévres Porcelain Works and of the 
Gobelins Tapestry Manufactory, Ana- 
lagous Industries, and those upon 
which art exercises a direct influence, 
such as Furniture Construction, Carpet- 
making, Pottery, Bronze and Jewelry. 
For the Sévres exhibit a special build- 
ing will be erected in enameled terra- 
cotta. 

3. On the Champs de Mars: Indus- 
try in all its countless forms, each 
manufacture being represented by the 
raw material employed and the pro- 
cesses and instruments of fabrication. 

It is intended that the Eiffel Tower 
shall be left as it is, without adding 
anything that could disfigure it. Be- 
ginning near the tower two parallel 
wings will extend along either side of 
the Champs de Mars to a Central Pal- 
ace at the other end. ‘The latter will 
be the home of electricity. Between 
these two long galleries the existing 
promenade, ornamented with flower 
beds, will be lengthened, and at the 
end there will be a splendid array of 
fountains, surpassing in size and beauty 
the famous luminous fountains of 1889. 

The immense Machinery Hall, situ- 
ated in the rear of the edifices we have 
just mentioned, is retained. In its cen- 
tral part there will be a large assembly- 
room for festivals, capable of contain- 
ing five thousand persons. The re- 
mainder of the Machinery Hall will be 
devoted to agriculture. In the tw 
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great wings on each side of the Champs 
de Mars will be displayed: on the 
right in descending towards the Seine— 
1. Chemical manufactures, which sec- 
tion will also occupy a part of the left 
wing. 2. Mines and metallurgy. 3. 
Cotton, tissues and dress, scientific in- 
struments, letters and arts. In the left 
wing, after chemistry—r1. Machinery 
in motion. 2. Civil engineering, hy- 
giene and means of transport. 3. 
Foods, wines, etc. 

We have thus traversed the field of 
industry, scientific and applied. Be- 
tween the extremities of the two wings 
devoted thereto and the river, there is 
a large space on either side of the 
Eiffel ‘Tower, and it is intended that 
here various supplementary pavilions 
shall be erected, the ground between 
them being ornamented with flower 
beds. These pavilions will not be so 
closely crowded together as were those 
of 1889 in the same place. There will 
even be room to build a theatre on one 
side and a spacious concert-hall, or 
perhaps an edifice for the display of 
children’s games, etc., on the other 
side. 

Finally, if we descend to the very 
bank of the Seine we shall find two 
symmetrical buildings, one on each 
side of the Pont d’lena. The edifice 
on the down-stream side will be filled 
with fishing and hunting implements 
and forest products; that on the up- 
stream side will be wholly utilized for 
the mercantile marine. 

3y following the left shore of the 
river in the direction of its source we 
come to a splendid spectacle. First of 
all we meet with the Navy, which, with 
the Army, covers all that convex space 
comprised in the curve made by the 
Seine between the Pont d’Iena and the 
Pont de l’Alma. In the two preceding 
expositions this ground was occupied 
by agriculture and kindred subjects. 
The plans and frontages of the two 
edifices which will represent the Army 
and Navy are not yet drawn. They 
will be made by architects appointed 
by the Ministers of War and of the 
Navy and not by the official architects 
of the Exposition, who have simply 
determined the ground to be covered 
by these buildings. Between these 
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two edifices there will be an open space 
giving access to a temporary foot- 
bridge leading to the other side of the 
stream. 

From the Pont de l|’Alma to the 
Esplanade des Invalides the great 
sight will be the series of edifices built 
by foreign nations to contain their 
choicest productions and, above all, to 
illustrate their manners and customs 
and their architecture. Provided the 
various countries enter heartily into 
the spirit of the thing and thoroughly 
carry out the plan conceived by the 
General Committee, this portion of the 
Exposition will be, if not the finest, at 
all events the most original and pic- 
turesque. Midway along the line of 
foreign exhibits there will be another 
foot-bridge to enable visitors to cross 
from one side of the river to the 
other. 

As to the right bank of the Seine, 
the Exhibition will only occupy the 
space comprised between the Place de 
la Concorde, where the main entrance 
will be,and the Pont de l’Alma; but 
here the ground will be wider than on 
the opposite bank, as it will include 
one of the most beautiful promenades 
in Paris, namely, the Quai de la Con- 
férence and the Cours-la-Reine, that is 
to say, a space 1,0co metres long and 
80 metres in width. The buildings, 
however, will only occupy the part 
situated between the Pont des Invalides 
and the :ont de l’'Alma (about 460 
metres) ; the rest, which borders the 
Avenue des Champs Elysées and in a 
manner belongs thereto, will remain, 
as now, the abode of pleasure and 
amusement. 

The Champs Elysées will be adorned 
by some permanent edifices. Two art 
galleries will be constructed there— 
one to contain the Fine Arts and the 
other Retrospective Art. Between the 
two a wide avenue will pass, leading 
across the river to the Esplanade and 
Hotel des Esplanade, which will thus 
be visible from the Champs Elysées. 
So far, only the perimeter of these 
galleries has been drawn. The first 
will be the subject of a competition, 
while the other is to be constructed in 
accordance with the plans of the Com- 
mittee of Architecture. The Fine Arts 
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Gallery will be built on the Avenue 
d’Antin, and the other, a long building 
terminating at each end in a hemicycle, 
will front the new Avenue des Inva- 
lides. It will contain exhibits of a 
varied character, and in it will be held, 
when the Exposition is over, the 
annual horse contests of the Société 
Hippique, which have hitherto taken 
place in the unsightiy building known 
by the name of the Palace of Industry. 
This so-called palace, which was con- 
structed in 1855, will be pulled down. 
Beyond the Avenue d’Antin, in that 
part of the Cours-la-Reine and of the 
Quai de la Conférence fronting the 
monumental line of edifices of Foreign 
Powers, there will stand three groups 
of buildings, each group symmetrically 
disposed and facing in the same direc- 
tion. First there will be the group of 
the City of Paris, close to the Avenue 
des Champs Elysées. At the other ex- 
tremity, tear the Place de |’Alma, will 
be located a meeting place for Con- 
gresses and international assemblages, 
of which there will doubtless be a 
goodly number. This edifice will neces- 
sarily contain numerous conference 
rooms of ample dimensions. There 
will be a separate entrance, so that 
persons attending the meetings may 
not be compelled to pass through the 
gateways of the Exposition in order to 
reach this place of meeting. Between 
the Congress Hall and the City of Paris 
buildings there is a large space of about 
400 metres in length. In the centre of 
this and covering more than half its 
surface will be the Horticultural Hall, 
which is principally intended for the 
purpose indicated by its name. On 
each side of it there will be a garden, 
with hothouses, etc. The display of 
flowers will continue during the whole 
time of the Exhibition. Hopes are 
entertained that this building will be 
sufficiently elegant and well constructed 
for the public to insist upon its perma- 
nent retention. Between these build- 
ings and the street behind there wil! be 
a road for the circulation of visitors 
and the passage of vehicles to the sec- 
tion of Horticulture... From a_ point 
near the Horticultural Hall a wide foot- 
bridge will stretch across the river to 
the Foreign section. In this manner 
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the two banks of the Seine will be 
united by four bridges and two foot- 
bridges. Three bridges exist already, 
and the fourth, larger than any of the 
others, is projected to carry a new 
avenue which will lead from’ the 
Champs-Elysées to the Esplanade des 
Invalides. It is proposed to make this 
bridge not less than 60 metres wide, 
but we doubt that it will exceed 4o 
metres, as protests are being raised by 
many persons who consider the former 
figure excessive. 

It remains for us to speak of the 
Trocadero. This will be devoted en- 
tirely to the French Colonies and Pro- 
tectorates; that is, to exhibits from 
Algeria, Tunis, Tonkin, and perhaps 
Madagascar. ‘The location and erec- 
tion of the edifices for those sections 
are matters appertaining to the Colonial 
Minister. The Committee of Archi- 
tecture has, however, decided that at 
the points where the roadway enters 
and leaves the park there shall be two 
symmetrical buildings, having in their 
central part a large porch. ‘This road 
is a much frequented one. A tram line 
runs along it, and it connects the out-> 
lying district of Passy with the Champs 
Elysées and other fashionable quarters 
of Parise The remaining Colonial 
edifices will be distributed in the other 
portions of the park. The large amphi- 
theatre will, as in the past, be used for 
grand musical performances, and the 
other rooms will be filled with ethno- x 
logical collections. 

Such, in its broad features, is the 
general plan of the great Exposition of 
1900. ‘The designs here reproduced 
and which are the only ones at present 
procurable, set forth the actual stage 
of the scheme. As the work of the 
General Committee advances and 
further plans are adopted and traced 
on paper, we shall be able to illustrate 
those that seem to deserve attention, 
adding thereto a few lines of explana- 
tion, 

Jt is estimated that the Exposition 
will cost $20,000,coo. We question 
whether this sum will be adequate, but 
the work once commenced it will have 
tobe carried through to the end, cost 
what it will. The opposition will not 
be able to block the scheme as a whole 
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both Houses having sanctioned it by 
the law of the 27th July, 1894. Efforts 
will, however, be made to prevent the 
destruction of the existing buildings, 
some of which, we admit, might be 
utilized again. The principal objec- 
tions will come from those who wish to 
retain the Palais de |’Industrie, where 
each year are held the Exhibition of 
French Art, the Horse Competitions, 
which are the occasion of one of the 
great fétes of the Paris fashion world, 
and alsothe Fat CattleShow. But this 
apology for a palace is tumbling in 
ruins and the outlay requisite to put it 
in good repair isvery little short of that 
necessary for the erection of a building 
larger, more convenient, and worthier 
of the city of Paris. It is therefore 
certain that the opposition will not suc- 
ceed 

Before closing this short paper we 
think it right to state that at the mo- 
ment of writing (June 29th), there does 
not yet exist a single definitive plan 
for any of the projected buildings. 
Even the Paris Municipal Council 
which is asked to give a subvention of 
20,000,000 francs, and will certainly 
grant that sum, has nothing before it 
but the bird’s-eye view which is here 
given in two parts. The Senate and 
the Chamber of Deputies, which have 
to provide the balance of the hundred 
million francs required, will, in addi- 
tion to the plans we now reproduce, be 
furnished with a few other drawings 
which are in course of preparation ; 
but these will undergo several modifi- 
cations ere they are finally passed, 
even if the credits are voted. More- 
over, the leading ‘‘ motive” of the Ex- 
position, namely, the ‘Palais des 
Beaux Arts,” the site of which, rather 
than the form, is seen in the bird’s-eye 
view, and which monumental edifice is 
destined to remain after the Exposition 
has passed away, is to be submitted 
to a competition of French architects. 
Such, at all events, is the proposition 
of the General Committee. This com- 
petition cannot very well be finished 
earlier than the month of November,* 
and until that time anything that 
may be published purporting be 


to 


* It was not finished at the moment these pages werft 
to press, 
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drawings of the projected edifices must 
not be taken seriously, being purely the 
production of a too active imagination. 

One of the chief preoccupations of 
the General Committee and that which 
has been particularly the object of 
long and anxious study on the part of 
M. Picard, Chief Commissioner, of 
M. Henry Chardon, Secretary, and 
also of M. Bouvard, the Architect of 
the City of Paris, has been that some- 
thing grand and imposing should re- 
main after the close of the Exposition. 
It may be said that this desire was 
shared by every Parisian. 1 myself 
had a word to say upon the subject, 
and in the Solie/, one of the most 
widely-circulated Paris journals, as 
well as in the leading French review, 
namely, La Revue des Deux Mondes, 
urged earnestly the idea of establish- 
ing a large rvad running in a straight 
line from the Avenue des Champs 
Elysees to the triomphal edifice called 
the Hotel des Invalides. This idea, as 
will be seen by Fig. IV., has been 
adopted. A wide bridge will connect 
the two banks of the Seine, and the 
perspective will not be obstructed, 
either by different axes or by inter- 
mediate constructions. The bird’s-eye 
view here given is not that of the Ex- 
position, but shows what the scene will 
be like after the Exposition. This 
part of Paris wil! then constitute one 
of the finest promenades in the world. 
The groups of trees on the Champs 
Elysees will be left untouched, while 
those of the Esplanade des Invalides 
which were recently cut down to make 
room for a railroad station, will be 
replaced, as far as possible. 

The destruction of trees in Paris is 
avery serious thing. One can never 
trace the culprit. He isso high-placed 
as to be out of sight. In the case of 
the trees cut down on the Esplanade 
des Invalides it was a Minister who 
made with the railway company the 
convention which, in spite of all 
promises given to Parliament, will have 
to be carried out. When it was asked 
whether the Minister who signed the 
convention was responsible it was dis- 
covered that behind the Olympian 
cloud called the Government, there 
was such confusion as to responsibili- 
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ties that the whole governmental 
edifice would tumble down if a single 
stone was touched. ‘The evil is now 
consummated: on either side of the 
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projected grand avenue there is, as our 
figure shows, an empty space, from 
which rows of trees have been cleared 
for the purposes of the new depot. 


Count Alphonse de Calonne. 
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Palace in Madrid any morning you 

will pass through the old Plaza 
Mayor, and look with admiration at the 
magnificent bronze statue of Philip IV. 
It is one of the grandest equestrian mon- 
uments in Spain, and you will observe 
that there is no less art displayed in 
the very pose of the horse, the flowing 
scarf and magnificent armor of the old 
fighting king, than in the architecture 
of the surrounding Plaza. Indeed, you 
will learn that no less an artist than 
Velazquez made the cartoons, Pedro 
Tacca, the foremost of Florentine 
founders was responsible for the cast- 
ing, and Galileo made use of his knowl- 
edge of equipoise so that the knightly 
horse and rider should not pitch 
headlong from the pedestal, and turn 
good art into ruin by the fatal 
plunge. 

If you then pass on through the 
Plaza towards the Palace, where stand 
the remains of the old Alcazar, you 
will probably hear the martial strains 
of the peculiar Spanish melody which 
tells of the daily guard mounting be- 
fore the Palace. And if you open a 
little doorway to the left of the huge 
gateway, you will see before you an 
array of glorious old armor that is of 
wonderful beauty. It shows to what 
height of perfection art in metal work 


] F you walk down towards the Royal 


was Carried in Spain away back cen- 
turies ago, when the age of chivalry 
brought into existence a branch of art 
really wonderful in its perfection, but 
which has now passed into oblivion. I 
wish I could show you the accoutre- 
ments of one of these knightly old 
fellows, such as the armor Cortes, 
one of the simplest, yet strongest ex- 
amples that confront you in the Ar- 
moria Real. 

To leave the subject of the Spanish 
ecclesiastical structures of the Gothic 
period of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries as represented by the glorious 
cathedrals of Burgos, Toledo and Leon 
is like beginning the descent of the 
architectural hill. The summit has 
been reached and the tendency is 
downward. ‘These three cathedrals 
will forever stand as the highest and 
best examples of the Spanish church, 
and their grandeur was never ap- 
proached in any subsequent work. 
That they were undoubtedly the out- 
come of French study and French 
examples ought not, I think, to detract 
in the least from their value as integral 


parts of the architectural glory of 
Spain. 
It was quite impossible that the 


spirit of the pointed age should be 


entirely given up to ecclesiastical work, 
and asa natural outcome we find the 
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Valencia, 


same spirit creeping into some of the 
civic structures of Spain. 

One of the most interesting of these 
is the Lonja at Valencia, and since I 
have a good photograph of this build- 
ing, and since it was erected just at the 
time of the transition in 1482, it will 
best serve our purpose. It was de- 
signed by Pedro Compte who was then 
at work on the cathedral, and it will 
be noted at once that recollections of 
Eastern work must have influenced 
him in his design, for although he 


chose the Gothic as his motf in general, 


flame-like battlemented walls are 
ear-marks of a foreign influence still 
further shown in the strange label 
mouldings which ornament the front 
over the entrance. Their presence 
forms the best criticisms of the facade, 
for if they had been~ omitted the 
strength of the plain wall surface with 
its beautiful entrance and flanking 
windows would have been sufficiently 
set off by the single cornice and pic- 
turesque skyline above. Thearchitect, 
however, seems to have won renown 
for his work, as no sooner was it com- 
pleted than he was elected Alcaide 


his 


THE LONJA. 


perpetual of the building, and was 
voted the princely salary of thirty 
pounds a year. ‘This fact was no 
doubt encouraging to younger archi- 
tects of his day, and formed an incen- 
tive to greater achievements, although 
I do not know of any who emulated 
his example by building so interesting 
a design. 

I chose this example of a civic 
structure because it affords anexample 
of the gradual transitional period 
which was just commencing. Observe 
if you will the arcade of the attic 
adjoining the tower. The hand that 
designed the entrance also designed 
the arcade, and showed that he was 
studying other models, those of the 
Italian school of the Renaissance. He 
could not help experimenting with his 
attic, and ornamenting his cornice with 
wreathed medallions which were typical 
of a coming style, which, running 
through the era known the 
plateresque, was soon to become the 
architecture of the Renaissance of 
the sixteenth century. 

This decadence of the Gothic in 
Spain was rapid in the extreme, and 


as 
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leaving in its wake nothing of worth 
brings up a question of much interest. 
Why is it that the development of a 
nation in any of its arts, the advance- 
ment of culture to its highest point, 
and the production of true beauty in 
its formative arts, is so often followed 
by a stagnation and general degenera- 
tion, rather than by a strengthening of 
its ideals and a continual advancement 
towards the perfection of those ideals ? 
Yet it seems this has been the history 
of nations in allages. Is it true that 
artis demoralizing and the study of 
art enervating ? 

One example of this decadence will 
suffice to show how much study may 
be put into a bad work, and how detail, 
beautiful in itself, may be put to bad 
ends: San Pablo at Valladolid was 
built about 1450. Cardinal Torque- 
mada, the ferocious confessor of the 
beautiful Isabella, is credited with its 
conception, and it was dedicated ‘‘to 
the extirpation of heresy for the glory 
of God and the exaltation of the Cath- 
olic faith.” The terribly twisted oval 
label, with rich flamboyant tracery, 
armorial decorations and saints, male 
and female intermingled, weakly sup- 
ports a mass of ornamentation which 
runs riot above, and forms a veritable 
frosted cake frame for a recessed rose 
window, weak and insignificant in the 
extreme. Neither the glory of God nor 
the extirpation of his saints could be 
any excuse for such stuff, and one ex- 
periences a feeling of disgust at the 
whole facade. It was the death of pure 
Gothic art in Spain. One turns with 
relief to the adjoining College of San 
Gregorio with its beautiful court and 
staircase, over which is one of the most 
wonderful arfesonada ceilings in Spain. 

Florence is spoken of as the birth- 
place of the Italian Renaissance, and 
it is necessary to mention this fact be- 
cause I[taly was the first country to 


compromise between the ‘traditional 
architecture of the country and the 
influences of the newer and lighter 


forms. And because Italy was the ideal 
home of the palace, and the palace 
was the assumed home of riches, the 
birth of a new style, rich in detail, 
naturally began at this point. Italy 


was then the home of art, and she was 
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no less its school. 
her centres to study, and in leaving 
took with them the results of their 


Students flocked to: 


studies. It followed, naturally, there- 
fore, that Italian models should find 
their way into Spain and form the basis 
of the Renaissance art of the country. 
The discoveries of Columbus and 
Pizarro also had filied her coffers with 
gold, and Ferdinand and Isabella were 
anxious for the advancement of their 
country in every line of art. I believe, 
therefore, that the introduction of the 
Renaissance was the natural outcome 
of these two facts, and the new birth 
meant the simplifying of outlines and 
the enrichment of classical forms. The 
superabundance of ornamentation and 
its assumed forms marked the general 
distinction between what was known 
as the p/ateresque, and the purer types 
of enriched classical forms which 
marked the true Renaissance. 

Of the former type Santo Domingo 
at Salamanca, a Dominican convent, 
was erected under the patronage of 
Juan Alvarez and Diego de Deza, two 
grand old bigots, who divided their 
pleasures between the torture of 
heretics in the autos de fe, and pictur- 
ing the interesting scenes in tablets of 
stone. But they were also patrons of 
art, and in gratitude for the amuse- 
ment thus afforded them by the 
Almighty they paid the debt by erect- 
ing a convent, a common bargain in 
those days. It was at the birth of the 
Renaissance, as shown in f/ateresque, 


but the architect again could not 
altogether give up his ecclesiastical 


training in the Gothic, so he slightly 
pointed his immense arched entrance, 
clung to his pure Gothic aisles and 
plastered his facade with enriched 
Gothic ornamentation: the result is 
weak and puerile. A huge arch only 
sufficiently pointed to show that it 
might almost have been a mistake of 
the builders, supported on two delicate 
pilasters with the spring of the arch 
battered off into weakness, each of 
these points showed a giving up of 
the old established forms and methods, 
a running contrary to constructional 
ethics, and a groping about for some- 
thing new and unknown. Such methods 


are always disastrous. How one’s 
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mind reverts again to the source of 
true ecclesiastical purity, the Gothic of 
France, where the design of form is 
churchly, carried out systematically on 
constructional principles, and the very 
strength of the religious life, faith and 
aspirations of a people are shown in 
buttress, arch, tower and spire pointing 
Heavenward. Most certainly no other 
style can so fitly express religious feel- 
ing and sentiment. 

But while this fact became apparent 
to the architects of the time, there was 
a department of work in which the new 
birth could be more fitly expressed. 
Che convents were structures whose 
forms lent themselves more properly 
to the new style. Around them clung 
the stories of sacred lore and the tradi- 
tions of the church; and the existence 
of an exuberance of heraldic device 
among the clergy and the patrons of 
art was to furnish much of the material 

n which the work depended for its 
beauty. We find, therefore, in San 
\larco at Leon, built between 1513 and 

543, one of the most beautiful and 
uccessful specimens of the Renais- 
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MARCO, 


sance. 
terpiece 
was the 
day. 

In San Marco it will be noticed that 
the Gothic detail has almost entirely 
disappeared and simply crops out on 
the buttresses of the church facade. 
It was almost an admission that the fit- 
ness of things demanded some such sop 
to the old forms which heretofore had 
only been complete with “ vaulted dome 
and Heaven-reaching spire.” At any 
rate Juan de Badajoz could not quite 
blot out this Gothic ear-mark. His 
general plan of the convent was a rec- 
tangle about 360 by 200 feet, and within 
it he built his beautiful cloisters, the 
chapel and their surrounding buildings. 
It is one of those charming old places 
which teem with reminiscences of past 
ages, quiet and peaceful, shut out from 
the world, where one having lived must 
need therefore think upon his sins, 
lay plans for his future, and as the true 
raison d etre of the monastic life dis- 
appeared, fill his paunch with mull and 
barbicue. Sad to relate this was but a 


It was most certainly the mas- 


of Juan de Badajoz, 
best known architect of 


who 
his 
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true story of the latter state of many 
of these beautiful institutions. 

I know of no more beautiful parts of 
the architectural composition of Spain 


than the cloisters. The heat is so in- 
tense that at mid-day they are most 
refreshing. Who of us in visiting 
the cloisters of old San Marcos, or 
Huelgas, or Monreale in Sicily, or a 
hundred others in Italy and England, 
has not been charmed with their 
beauty, and possibly been able to enter 
a little into the spirit of rest and quiet 
which they were intended to preserve. 
Possibly also some vandal student, 
while being filled with architectural 
zeal as he sketched, may have sworn 
that those old monks were not quite 
such fools as some would have us be- 
lieve, and have longed ourselves to 
let the square and pencil go to the dogs, 
and rid ourselves of the pestiferous 
demands of modern plumbers and 
mechanics in general Just think of 
the joy of these old souls who snapped 
their fingers at such cares, sought the 
seclusion of their little nooks and 


studied away in peace. I picked up 
an old record which gave a little in- 
sight into their joys: “In every wyn- 
dowe were there pewes or Carrells, 
where every one of the old monks had 
his carrell severally by himself, that 
when they had dyned they dyd resorte 
to that place of cloister, and there 
studyed upon their books, every one 
in his carrell all the afternonne unto 
evensone tyme. ‘This was their exer- 
cise every daie.” This is at least 
most quieting to the nerves of the or- 
dinary rushing architect of to-day. 

In looking at the detail of old San 
Marco kindly place a card over the 
atrocious bit directly overtopping the 
entrance, for this was not a part of the 
original design, and was erected at a 
later date. The noticeable point of the 
whole design is enriched simplicity, and 
a decoration of classical forms, which 
is, after all, the very keynote of the 
pure Spanish Renaissance. That Italian 
models were an influencing factor is 
shown in the festooning in the frieze, 
which is similar to that in the Raphael 
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Loggie at Rome. It is probable that 
the architect had seen them, since they 
were executed during his time and be- 
fore he had worked out his scheme of 
San Marco. 

I have said that while the Renais- 
sance was not adapted to ecclesiastical 
structures, it was eminently fitted to 
other classes of work, and from the 
mass of secular work that comes to 
mind the University at Salamanca and 
the Hotel de Ville at Seville, erected 
about 1550, have always been regarded 
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as among the most important. ‘True, 
when one has said that the Renais- 
sance facade of the University is a 
triumph of decorative skill, that the 
art of the carver is shown to perfec- 
tion, that the artistic relation of pilas- 
ter, column and opening are properly 
placed, the whole story is told. It is 
just here that the unsatisfactory part 
of the style lies in Spain, for if one 
turns about to the facade of the Zs- 
cuelas menores, With its beautiful Gothic 
windows and simple Gothic entrance, 
Vol V.—3.—2. 
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he will see the weakness of the one 
style and the strength of the other. 
The second work to which I referred, 
the Ayuntamiento, or Hotel de Ville, 
at Seville, is a long building facing the 
main square near the Cathedral. It is 
but two and three stories in height, 
and thus well proportioned. It was 
laid up in the block method to be 
carved when completed, but only a 
part of it was ever completed. It will 
be seen by reference to the plate that 


although there is an exuberance of 
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detail, the proportions are good, and 
especial attention is called to the win- 
dows inthe second story to the right 
and left of the entrance here shown. 
They are beautiful examples of the 
Renaissance, and only equalled by 
those over the entrance of the Hospital 
of Santa Cruz, at Toledo, built in 1504 
by Enrique de Egas. I[n this entrance, 
were it not for the broken-backed and 
bent column which forms the label 
mould, the whole entrance would be a 
superb example of the period. Te 
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constructional plan of the second story 
must have bothered the architect, or 
he would undoubtedly have spread his 
windows apart and given full place for 
his entrance. But broken and bent 
columns are bad, never could support 
mundane things of stone, and it is an 
absurdity in any age to ask them to do 
it in design. 

While much of the architecture of 
the sixteenth century, of which we 
have been speaking, led to a _ too 
fanciful method of design, there was 
underlying it an inspiration which 
was all the time working upon the 


mind of the architects much as it had 
done in Italy. 


The value of broad 





wall spaces was beginning to be appre- 
ciated, and the peculiar planning of 
the secular buildings, and especially 
the palaces, lent themselves to this end. 

The examples of Brunellesco and the 
Pitti Palace, of Michelozzi and the 
Riccardi, of Benedetto and the Strozzi, 
of Bramante and the Cancellaria, and a 
host of other works, all lent their influ- 
ence to the Spanish designers, and a 
type of contemporaneous buildings was 
springing up which are among the most 
satisfactory in Spain. 

As early as 1501 came the Hospital 
de los Reyes Catolicos in Santiago, 
built by Ferdinand and his beautiful 
Isabella. Here we have a simple 
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facade with broad wall surface, made 
glorious by a rich cornice, projecting 
balcony and highly enriched central 
entrance. And following this in 1533, 
in the same town, came the Cathedral 
Library facade, a noble example of the 
work of Alonso de Fonseca. In compo- 
sition the simple classical arcade of the 
first story is strengthened by the wide 
wall surfaces of the second story which 
is enriched by heavily grilled windows. 
An | as if to temper the severity of the 
design an open arcade with strong 
shadow lines runs across the whole 
facade, and is further enriched by a 
wonderfully beautiful Renaissance 
cresting of open stone work. When 
the sunlight streams through this 
cresting it strikes on the wide stair- 
case below and breaks into a veritable 
cascade of sunlight and shadows, and 
the whole court-vard is made glorious. 

San Ildefonso at Alcala de Henares 
is another facade which is interesting 
and retains much of its old glory. It 
was the work of another prominent 
Spanish architect, Rodrigo Gil, and 
was built in 1553. Its founder, Xime- 
nez, was a worthy old gentleman, who 
was of such a lowly spirit that he began 
his work in /apia, a Coarse spongy stone, 
totally unfit for any fineness of detail. 
Ferdinand objected to the humble ma- 
terial, but was rebuked by the caustic 
reflection that “it became him, a crea- 
ture of the dust, to leave marble to his 
successors.” This very frank argu- 
ment must have been overcome, be- 
cause the building above the founda- 
tion is of a hard grey stone, with strong 
and effective flanking pilasters. The 
oval entrance, however, would have 
been stronger and truer in character 
if it had been a half-circle.  Alto- 
gether, however, the effect of the fa- 
cade is interesting, and the beauty is 
enhanced by the picturesque window 
grills and the row of columns with or- 
namental caps which flank the whole 
front of the building. This latter 
point is peculiar to Spanish work, and 
they are often given a very architect- 
ural character by being capped by 
figure or heraldic device. Whether 
they served other purposes than an 
ornament I do not know. 

I note immediately in the foreground 
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of San Ildefonso a singular object, 
which brings back recollections of 
travel, and goes to show that that part 
of the Spanish architecture which is 
covered by the name “ Sanitary arrange- 
ments” is wofully deficient. It was 
in Seville, and after seeing the remains 
of the luxurious alabaster arrange- 
ments of the Moors, returning to the 
hotel, I asked for a bath, and was met 
by a questioning stare. Indeed, the 
waiter rather gave me to understand 
that it was against the custom of the 
country. 

So I tackled another servant near at 
hand, who informed me that he went 
down to the river and took a plunge 
at night. 

Meeting the bootblack in the patio I 
asked him about the bath-room, and he 
said he bathed in the fountain, in its 
centre. 

Thank Heaven, I thought, the boot- 
black at least bathes, and there is a 
bare possibility of joining him if no 
other chance offers. 

But after thinking this plan over and 
remembering that the windows of the 
hotel faced on the patio and the Span- 
iards never go to bed until ‘‘to-mor 
row,’ I decided to tackle the landlord. 

I did so, and after various sugges- 
tions of a pitcher of hot water, and 
then a pail, he bethought himself of 
the antiquated tub of which this photo- 
graph shows a fac-simile. I could swear 
it had not been used for ages, but after 
an hour’s work it was scrubbed up, 
filled and wheeled up the grand old 
staircase and deposited in my room. 

I verily believe it was a surprise to 
the tub, it surely was to me, and was 
probably a regular new birth in its 
life, and as such a good example of a 
Renaissance bath-tub. 

Almost contemporaneous with 
school of the Renaissance was that 
later style which was known the 
Greco-Roman type, but which never 
attained any degree of importance in 
Spain. It was due, I think, to the 
study of the Roman school which was 
led by Bramanti, whose work extended 
over the latter part of the fifteenth 
century. But since it never attained 
any importance in Spain, it will be 
simply necessary to mention one ex- 
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ample of the style, which is possibly 


the best of its type. Charles V. was a 
patron of art and first started to erect 
his palace on the hill of the Alhambra. 
But after he had torn down a part of 
the beautiful Moorish palace to erect 
his monstrosity, he deserted the place 
and turned his attention to Toledo, 
where he began a restoration of the 
Alcazar at that point. The walls of 
this enormous building overhang the 
cliffs and look down into the swift run- 
ning Tagus and the famous bridge of 
Alcantara shown in the heading of our 
first article. No more picturesque 
point could have been selected, and the 
facade of the courtyard is possibly one 
of the strongest and best examples of 
its type in Spain, but inferior, however, 
to any examples of the Italian masters. 

To close the list of architectural 
celebrities in Spain without mention of 
the architect Herrara and the Escorial 
would be an injustice, for although 
noted work of any worth had almost 
ceased to exist, this building still forms 
one of the important points of interest 
in Spain, and its central feature, the 
church, is most impressive in_ its 
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FRONT. A, D. 1563-1584. 
grandeur. Possibly the history of its 
erection, its location, and its very 
raison @’etre are the important factors, 
but atany rate it should not be omitted. 
‘Theophile Gautier once exclaimed 
that ‘“ whatever the other ills and trials 
of life may be, one may console him- 
self by thinking that he might be at 
the Escorial but is not there,” a remark 
that isonly understood fully upon vis- 
iting the gloomy pile. One leaves the 
sunshine of Madrid, and after a few 
hours enters the cold and barren hills 
of the Sierra. On every side are in- 
terminable valleys and grey mountain 
backgrounds. ‘lhe mighty storms of 
winter whistle through the valleys, pile 
up the snow into almost impassable 
barriers, and send a chill to the very 
heart. The guide picturesquely de- 
scribed one experience: ‘An ambas- 
sador, coach and all was blown into the 
air and the petticoats of monks and 
women were blown up like balloons, 
while lords of the bedchamber by the 
score in their passage from the convent 
to the village were whirled around like 
dead leaves.” Itisin such surroundings 
that the huge pile erected by Philip II. 
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is found. It wasa palace, a convent and 
a tomb combined, erected by a man 
whose mind was seared by contact 
with the evils of the world, and whose 
aspirations seemed to be reaching out 
into the great unknown. As a fitting 
memorial to the sad King it has be- 
come the burial place of the Kings and 
Queens of Spain. 

Under such a state of mind border- 
ing on melancholia imagine his direc- 
tion to the architect, Herrara. They 
might have resolved themselves some- 
what as follows: San Lorenzo is my 
saint confessor, my life has been full 
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of evil, the snares of the world, the 
flesh and the devil encompass me, I 
desire sackcloth and ashes, and to live 
in daily contemplation of the tomb. 
Now San Lorenzo was known to have 
been transported from this to the next 
world on the boiling grills of a gridiron 
by the will of the fierce Valerian, and 
he is said to have suffered his martyr- 
dom with such wonderful composure of 
mind that he requested his persecutors 
to turn him over lest he be too much 
underdone on the side uppermost. 
Here then was the architectural motif 
given to poor Herrara the architect. 
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If this tradition is true, right royally 
did he carry out the gruesome plan. 

We approach the pile from the steep 
mountain road and look down upon a 
general square 750 feet by 580 feet, 
chiefly built in the Doric order, and 
flanked by four corner towers and the 
central dome of thechurch. It consists 
of the long gloomy buildings of the 
monastery separated by numberless 
courts, the wings of the church and 
mausoleum, grand in proportion, im- 
pressive in size, and inexpressibly 
gloomy. When you say of the former 
that the buildings are covered with 
high-pitched roofs, and are happy in 
their possession of eleven thousand 
windows, all the same size and all 
alike, you have given a description 
which is as true as it is monotonous, 
and the only part worthy of serious 
architectural study is the central 
motive, the church. 

Enter through the courtyard of the 
Kings with its colossal statues, and you 
soon stand under the immense dome, 
320 feet high and resting on four 
gigantic pillars 24 feet square. ‘There 
are three naves 320 feet long, and the 
coro alto, contrary to usual Spanish de- 
sign, is placed above the body of the 
church and thus does not destroy or 
conceal the grandeur of the central 
cross. It is not too much, I think, to 
say that it is one of the most impres- 
sive interiors in Spain, full of religious 
solemnity and perfect in proportion. 
The royal tomb is below the altar, and 
in comparison with the noble and quiet 
grandeur of the church is tawdry with 
gilt ornamentation and _ variegated 
marbies. It was here that Philip II. 
used to reflect upon the sombre visions 
of the past, and it is here that they 
laid his body when the end came. 

It would be unfair to the architecture 
of Spain not at least to call attention 
to the beauty of much of its domestic 
work. From the noble grandeur of 
such buildings as the Casa Monteray 
and the richly diapered shell decora- 
tions of the Casa de las Conchas at 
Salamanca, to the picturesque Palacio 
Guadalajara, or the little Casa Picos 
at Toledo with its simple round arch 
and enormous voussoirs—all are inter- 
esting and instructive. The method of 
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land division, the semi-barbaric state 
of the people, who when they built a 
home built at the same time more or 
less of a fortress, and possibly the 
climatic influences of the country 
are responsible for the results of their 


designing. They had, too, at their 
disposal as a decorative motif the 
glorious heraldic devices which for 


ages had been the honor of their fam- 
ilies. Add to these ideas the beautiful 
garden effects as seen through the 
little patios where sunshine and verdure 
vie with ancient colonnade for pictur- 
esque effects, and the planning of the 
Spanish homes seems most attractive. 
Of course the older houses of more ex- 
tent are rich in arcaded retreats, fine 
old halls and grand staircases with 
highly vaulted ceilings, but one home- 
like little design comes to mind which 
gave us a welcome one day in grand 
old Toledo. 

A little arched doorway with double 
doors studded with huge nails con- 
fronted us, and upon our knock this door 
suddenly opened of itself, and disclosed 
a beautiful patio paved with marble, 
with a little font in the centre from 
which trickled a tiny spray, and made 
soft sweet music as it fell again into 
its basin. All around were tubs of 
lemon and orange trees with the fruit 
a deep beautiful green, just turning 
yellow, and around us was a colonnade 
whose balcony was reached by a flight 
of stone steps. 


I said the door opened of. itself, 


but on looking up to the balcony 
there stood two little old women 
beaming with a smile of welcome, 


and holding in their hands the latch 
string which they had pulled to give 
us entrance. 

Off from this balcony we entered our 
rooms, and under us, in the centre of 
the court, was a beautiful arcaded en- 
trance from patio to garden. Here we 
were then looking out of our rooms 
into a little garden through whose cen- 
tre ran the overflow from the fountain. 
On one side was a picturesque old pot- 
ting shed, with tile roof rusty green 
with moss, and awayat the end was an 
arbor whose wealth of vines covered 
and spread themselves over the adjoin- 
ing orange trees in a perfect tangle, 
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Casa de las Muertes, Salamanca. 


while grape, orange, citron and lemon 
filled the air with a perfume so fresh 
and sweet that we fell into a drowsy 
slumber, from which we were awakened 
by the tinkling of a distant guitar. 
The sun which made bright the garden 
had long since sunk behind the trees, 
and our little chica ran in to tell us 
that from the front windows we could 
see two tall feilows in wide sombreros 
and red sashes, who were trumming 
away on the guitar and mandolin. 

“Oh chica,” we exclaim, “can 
dance the Tango?” 

“Si Senor,” she answered as her feet 
fell into the rhythm and her little body 
swayed backwards and forwards. 

Dear old Hermanas Florinoa, little 
old maids of Toledo, with your beauti- 
ful patio and your lovely gardens—we 


you 








remember you kindly, and salute you 
even though thousands of miles now 
separate us! 

I have often thought of these beau- 
tiful old houses of Spain and longed to 
get some of their spirit. Alas for us! 
the miserable pittance of God’s earth 
vouchsafed to mankind in our cities 
seems to be limited by the pocket rule 
rather than the tape line, and the 
vistas that we are fated to get from 
any visionary patio is sure to be high 
brick walls or a board fence, and in 
any case the quarelling of our neigh- 
bors’ servants. 

Finally, a word in regard to that 
part of the architectural composition 
which forms so much of the interior 
glory of the Spanish work of which we 
have been speaking. In those days the 
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architect was in most cases responsible 
for the wonderful magnificence of 
stall, baldachin, retablo and reja, and 
in no countryin the world are they so 
fine. But he could never have attained 
so faithful a carrying out of his designs 
if the Spanish workmen themselves 
had not been inspired with the feeling 
of true art in every fibre of their being. 
The wood-carver, the sculptor, the 
metal-worker and the painter were 
equally devoted to their profession and 
often rose to rare eminence. Such 
examples as the exquisite Renaissance 
monument of the son of Ferdinand and 
Isabella at Avila, the monument of 
Juan and Isabelin the chapel of Mira- 
flores at Burgos, the wonderful screens 
at Avila, Toledo and Grenada, and 
hosts of others, are the noblest monu- 
ments that these men could leave 
posterity. 

No less beautiful, too, are the rejas 
at Toledo, Seville, Cuenca, Grenada, 
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Burgos and Palencia. Their size is 
enormous, their ornamentation elabo- 
rate and richly designed, and excel 
any that I have ever seen in any other 
country. Some of them were of silver, 
and it is told how at the time of inva- 
sion they were painted in order to de- 
ceive the invader into believing they 
were of the baser metal. 

In the above enumeration of the im- 
portant architectural work of Spain it 
has only been possible to speak of the 
leading examples of the different eras, 
and but a word of each of them. 
Whether I have spoken of the best 
works of each era is a question that 
must depend largely on the ideas of 
different students. But there is no 
part of Spain that does not teem with 
interest, there are no cities that do not 
contain interesting material for study, 
and any one of these I have mentioned 
would take pages to properly describe 
in detail. 


Charles A. Rich. 


Nore.—The cuts in the accompanying article have been made from personal sketches by the 


author, photographs, Prentice’s Renaissance, American Architect and Die Baukunst Spaniens. 
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THE COBLENTZ MOVABLE 


Re: 


REREDOS OF REPOUSSE COPPER AND ENAMEL, 


TWENTIETH CENTI 


CHRISTIAN ALTARS AND THEIR ACCESSORIES. 


Part II. 


strated by the writer in a pre- 
vious paper in this magazine, 
was originally a very simple piece 
of liturgical furniture, but as the 
faithful obtained greater freedom of 


AC: RISTIAN ALTAR, as demon- 


worship, together with larger wealth, 
there were added to it a number of ac- 
cessions; four of these have already 
been considered : the preded/a, the anti- 
pendium or ornamental frontal, the czdo- 
rium, and the re-table; this leaves two 
of the most important ones to study, 


viz.: the reredos and the f¢abernacle. 
The reredos (Fr. arriére-dos) is a screen 
or wall at the back of an altar, more 
or less ornamented, either forming part 
of the re-¢ab/e or standing by itself. In 
the middle ages it was sometimes called 
a postabula, retrotabularium and retro- 
altare. Many archeologists believe the 
reredos took its rise from the decorated 
wall above and back of the tombs of 
the martyrs, in the catacombs, because 
these tombs were undoubtedly some- 
times used by the primitive Christians 
as altars. Whatever may have been the 
Origin, it remains a fact that, it was not 
in use to any great extent before the 
eleventh century, and when first intro- 
duced wasa movable object. Moreover, 
it could not have been used in con- 
nection with the high-altars of cathe- 
drals until after the change in their 


orientation, which only began to take 
place in the twelfth century, asit would 
have hidden the priest froin the people; 
nevertheless, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that it wasnot employed ata very 
much earlier period with side or second- 
ary altars, and with the high-altars of 
oratories. That this last statement is 
more than a mere supposition is shown 
by the remains of reredoses in the 
chapels of the Lateran Baptistery at 
Rome, which date from the time of 
Sixtus III., who was pontiff from the 
year 432 to 440; also from other exist- 
ing examples, among them a painted 
reredos of the eighth century above 
an altar in the crypt of Urbano-alla- 
Caffarella. ‘lhe earliest form of the 
reredos, outside of the catacombs and 
crypts, was probably that of the 
dossal; a hanging of silk, damask 
or other textile fabric. This cur- 
tain was suspended, above and back 
of the altar, from hooks in the wall or 
ceiling of the sanctuary, and in some 
cases from the arch-rod of the ciborium. 
During the later middle ages it was 
changed with every change of the 
sacerdotal vestments, so as to conform 
to the color requirements of the feast 
celebrated ; a custom still followed, 
even where picture tapestry dossa/s are 
employed, as in Sixtine Chapel at the 
Vatican. 
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A SILVER REREDOS (FOURTEENTH CENTURY) IN THE CATHEDRAL AT FLORENCE, ITALY. 
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A SPANISH REREDOS (FIFTEENTH CENTURY), 


Saragossa. 
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A PAINTED REREDOS IN THE CHURCH OF S. MINIATO AT FLORENCE, 
Attributed to Giotto (A, D. 1276-1336). 
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A SIXTEENTH CENTURY REREDOS IN THE CHURCH OF S, ANNA, 


Naples, Italy. Designed and made by Giovanni Merliano de Nola. 
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The reredos at first was not, as was said 
above, a fixed construction, and as it 
was only used on great solemnities or 
on the principal festivals of the eccle- 
siastical year, it was made of a size 
which permitted it to be easily moved. 

Of these movable reredoses the most 
wonderful one now in use is the Pa/a 
@’Oro belonging to the high-altar of 
Saint Mark’s Church at Venice. It is 
of Byzantine workmanship and was 
begun in Constantinople about the 
year 977 for the then doge Pietro 
Orseolo, but was not completed till the 
reign of Ordelafo Falier in 1105, and 
was further embellished under the doge 
Pietro Ziani (1205-1229), and again in 
the fourteenth century, when by order 
of Andrea Dondolo, it was augmented 
in size and ornamented with a gothic 
frame work. ‘This beautiful reredos is 
composed of silver and gold, enamels 
and precious stones, repoussé and chis- 
eled work, and is indeed a_ triumph 
of the goldsmith’s art. In the centre 


there is a figure of Christ in low relief, 
enriched with enamels, holding in one 
hand an open book of the Gospels while 


the other is raised in benediction, and 
around Him are grouped the four Evan- 
gelists within circular medallions. In 
other parts of this work of art are por- 
trayed the archangels, prophets, and 
apostles, together with scenes from the 
life of the Divine Master. There are 
also many “niello”’ inscriptions both in 
Greek and Latin. Besides the Pala 
d’Oro there are a number of movadle- 
reredoses in the various churches and 
museums of Europe, the most cele- 
brated ones are the golden reredos of 
Bale now in the Cluny at Paris, the 
repoussé copper and enameled reredos 
of Coblentz, the gilded copper one in 
the Church of Saint Germain des Prés, 
and one belonging to Westminster 
Abbey. ‘The last is a work of the thir- 
teenth century: a wooden panel ten feet 
long by three feet high, carved, overlaid 
with vellum, painted, gilded and _ partly 
covered with glass. It is divided into 
five compartments, the centre and 
end ones are filled with full length 
figures of sacred personages beneath 
gothic canopies, in the two remain- 
ing there are eight subjects: four in 
each panel, inclosed in star like medal- 
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lions. ‘Toward the end of the sixteenth 
century movable-reredoses went almost 
entirely out of use, fixed ones taking 
their place, even the high-altars of 
cathedrals were very generally fur- 
nished with them, the same as the altars 
of parochial churches, private and 
monastic chapels. 

The largest and most remarkable 
fixed-reredoses are found in Spain, many 
of them extending across the east end of 
their respective churches from one side 
of the sanctuary to the other, and from 
the floor up to the roof, for example: 
That of the cathedral of Toledo fol- 
lows the line of the apse, from the 
Epistle to the Gospel side, and attains 
a height of over fifty feet. It isa mass 
of the most intricate, at the same time 
delicate, Gothic carving, endless in 
detail, with numerous figures of angels 
and saints in conjunction with eighteen 
scenes from the life of Christ. Some 
of the Spanish reredoses are provided 
with a circular lunette, surrounded 
with rays of glory, for the purpose of 
exposing the Blessed Sacrament to the 
adoration of the people ; in other words, 
they are made by this ingenious 
arrangement into huge and beautiful 
ostensoria. 

The fixed-reredos in both Italy and 
France usually forms a frame or setting 
for a painting, a bas-relief or a group 
of sculpture ; in Germany and the Low 
Countries it is often in the form of a 
triptych, consisting of three compart- 
ments the centre one fixed, the others 
made to fold upon the central panel 
like doors, which are only opened at 
such times as the holy offices are cele- 
brated. Upon the central panel there 
is either a painted or carved picture 
and upon the inside of the doors. The 
folding reredos is also to be found in 
Italy, in fact the most artistic ones in 
tiie world are those which were made 
by Beato Angelico da Fiesole (1387- 
1455). The following is a passage 
from an agreement, of 1433, between 
that artist and the Guild of Joiners at 
Florence to make for them that mag- 
nificent reredos now in the gallery of 
the Uffizi, with which all lovers of art 
are familiar: “The Guild have agreed 
with Fra Guido, called Fra Giovanni of 
the Order of S. Dominic of Fiesole, to 
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S. ANNA, AT NAPLES, ITALY. 


Designed and made by Benedetto da Marjano (A. D. 1442-1408). 


paint a reredos of 
painted inside and outside, with colors, 
and diversified with gold and silver— 


our Lady, to be 


the best and finest to be found—with 
all his skill and industry: and for all 
and for his pains and labour, to have 
one hundred and ninety florins of gold, 
or what less he can in conscience, and 
with the figures in his drawing.” The 
Fra Giovanni was faithful to this 
agreement and he gave the Guild a 
masterpiece of Christian art: In the 
cegtre panel he painted a life-size fig- 
ure of the Blessed Virgin, enthroned, 
and clothed with a mantle of an azure 
tone adorned with gold embroidery, 
and standing on her knees the Holy 
Child, clad in a tunic of great beauty. 
Around the Virgin and Son, within the 
frame, are twelve adoring angels, play- 
ing on various musical instruments, 
gracefully poised, floating in the air, 
refulgent with the light of Heaven, and 
all of thisona background of burnished 
gold. On the inside of the doors are 
representations of John the Baptist and 


S. Mark, on the exterior S. Peter and 5. 
Mark. The Evangelist is on both 
sides because he was the patron of the 
Guild, and he is associated with S. 
Peter, as he was believed to have writ- 
ten his Gospel under the dictation of 
that Apostle. 

This beautiful veredos is most charm- 
ingly alluded to by the late David 
Gray in the following lines from a 
poem on Fra Angelico : 

** All shut, such reliquaries stand, 

Rich paintings on each folded lid 

That keeps the inner beauty hid, 

And almost one is stopped to gaze, 
And half—before the doors expand— 
Would lift the censor of his praise. 

But, open ; and there straightway beam 
Such glories of the fairer dream. 

All other light is quenched than its. 
Unclouded glows the golden air, 

And ringed with heaven’s own aureole, 
The very deep of beauty’s soul i 
Throbs visible, where the Virgin sits.” 


During the Ages of Faith in Eng- 
land the fxed-reredos was largely archi- 
tectural, made up of decorative statues, 
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ALTAR AND DOSSEL, ST, ANDRI W's CHURCH. 
Stamford, Conn. Designed by Henry J. Hardenbergh. 
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Salisbury Cathedral, England. 


niches, tabernacle work, buttresses, 
crockets and pinnacles, but very few of 
these now exist, as they were ruth- 
lessly demolished by the Reformers. 
Since the Oxford Movement or so- 
called Catholic revival in the Anglican 
Establishment, veredoses of most ornate 
and sumptuous character have come in 
vogue both in parish churches and 
cathedrals. 

A clever and often amusing writer on 
architectural subjects, when speaking 
of modern English re-¢adles and rere- 
doses, very justly says, their ‘“com- 
monest faults are tameness and vul- 
garity, generally separated, but occa- 
sionally most ingeniously combined. 
The first is comparatively harmless ; 
its usual symptons are lambs, doves, 
pelicans, calves, eagles, lions, angels 
(so called), interlacing triangles, As, 
ns, IHSs, XPCs, etc., spotted about 
without rhyme or reason. Beyond 
what may be gathered from the vague 
statement that they are symédolica/, the 
information as to what they symbolize, 
or in what way they are suitable to 
their places, can rarely be obtained ; as 
for the two monograms, the first is al- 
most invariably interpreted wrongly, 
and the other, although possessed of 
several nicknames, is usually a com- 


ALTAR AND REREDOS., 


ALTARS AND THEIR ACGESSORIES. 


Designed by Geo. Gilbert Scott. 


plete poser. The vulgarity is, I am 
sorry to say, often wilful and delib- 
erate, and belongs to a subject too 
large to be entered upon in this place. 
It is one of the least hopeful features 
of modern art that there exists amongst 
us a large number of men, some of 
them of real, though perverted ability, 
who mistake coarseness for vigor, ex- 
aggeration for imagination, and very 
ugliness, if only it be sufficiently start- 
ling, for originality.” In addition to 
the above statements and accompany- 
ing illustrations the following points are 
all the architect needs to remember 
concerning reredoses. 

I. A fixed-reredos may either be a 
part of the re-/able, or stand upon a 
base of its own, or against the east 
wall of the sanctuary, free of the altar, 
but under no circumstance must it rest 
or encroach on the mensa. 

Il. A reredos may be constructed of 
one or many materials: stone, mar- 
ble, alabaster, wood, earthenware, mo- 
saic and metal. 

III. {ts form should correspond with 
the architectural surroundings, and its 
size with the rules of proportion. It 
may be as long as the re-/ad/e, or ex- 
tend beyond the same, or across the 
entire sanctuary, and as high or low as 
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good taste and harmony suggest. 
Sometimes, where there is a fabernacle, 
it is well to divide the vreredos, so that 
it forms only a background for the 
re-table. 

IV. It may be decorated with paint- 
ings, Carvings, sculpture, gems, enam- 
els, and mosaics, singly or combined, 
but whatever treatment is employed it 
should be a connective scheme of com- 
position—all parts in true relationship 
to one another and to one common 
motive. 

V. There is a rubric requiring all 
pictures and statues on or about an 
altar to be covered during Passion-tide 
with a violet veil, hence if there are 
any in a reredos some arrangement must 
be provided by which to hold or hang 
these veils. In Rome itis the custom to 
place a veil at all seasons over a rere- 
dos picture, which is only raised on 
Sundays and feast days. 

VI. Itis well to remember in plan- 
ning a reredos that pinnacles and slight 
finials are to be avoided in the crown- 
ing finish, as they are apt to present 
the appearance of arow of spikes, no 





matter whether they stand against 
light or shadow. A _ horizontal cor- 
nice is preferable. 

The next division of the subject 
of this paper is the /fabernacle, in 


some ways the most interesting altar 
accessory, and by far the most diff- 
cult to study, both in its historical 
and architectural development, be- 
cause of the obscurity thrown about it 
by theological controversialists. Zad- 
ernacle is a word of medizval origin and 
is derived from the Latin name _ for 
tent: Zabernaculum. It is used to de- 
nominate the receptacle or closet in 
which the Sacrament of the Eucharist 
is reserved, and was given toit because 
this receptacle in the middle ages was 
usually covered witha veil of tent-like 
form Its adoption may possibly have 
been suggested by the tabernacle of 
the Old Law, which, in fact, wasa tent, 
constructed by the Jews, under the 
direction of Moses, and used by the 
Israelites as a covering for the Ark, 
and as a place of worship during their 
wandering in the wilderness. There 
are a number of reasons, however, 


which point to the belief that both of 
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these suppositions were factors in the 
choice of the word: the first was the 
spontaneous one, the second was the 
symbolic sanction of the first, as the 
tabernacle of the Old Law was the 
home of the figure of the substance, 
while that of the New Law was 
believed to be indeed the abode of the 
very substance under the veil of the 
sacramental species 

The Jewish tabernacle was the /ent 
of the testimony, the Beth-e/, the meeting 
place of God and man: There / will 
meet thee. And the Lord spake unto 
Moses, saving, speak unto the children of 
Israel—let them make me a sanctuary ; 
that I may dwell among them: according 
to all the likeness (design) of a tabernacle 
which I will show thee. ‘These words, 
taken from the twenty-fifth chapter of 
the Book of Exodus, are followed by 
the most minute architectural specifi- 
cations for a simple but beautiful 
and rich tent-like construction, The 
Christian, believing in the rea/ presence, 
argued that if it was right to embellish 
the resting-place of the shadow, there 
was more reason to beautify the dwell- 
ing of the divine Eucharist. Acting on 
this conclusion, or from the principles 
which underlie the same, the Chris- 
tians of various periods and countries 
made their tabernacles peculiarly pre- 
cious, expending a wealth of art upon 
their form and ornamentation. 

Just the time in which it first came 


into use cannot be determined with 
any great precision, although it 
must have been employed, under 
some form, from the earliest ages, 
for it is an historic truth that the 
Eucharist was then’ reserved, that 
is if we can give any credence to 
the testimony of ‘Tertullian (A. D. 


195), S. Cyprian (A. D. 248), Eusebius 


(A. D. 325), S. Optatus (A. 1). 368), 
St. Ambrose (A. D. 385) and many 
other Fathers. Without the practice 


3th Canon of the 
First CEcumenical Council, held at 
Nice in the year 325, would have 
little meaning, as it forbids to deny the 
Eucharist to any one at the point of 
death, therefore it must have been 
kept so that it could be had at a mo- 
ment’s notice, as in the case of Serapion 
related by Dionysius of Alexander (A 


of reservation the 
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D. 251), who says that Serapion, an 
aged believer, was “taken sick, and 
continued three days in succession 
speechless and senseless. On the fourth 
day, recovering a little, he called his 
grandchild to him, and said—‘ call one 
of the presbyters to me.’ Saying this, 
he again became speechless. ‘The boy 
ran to the presbyter. But it was night, 
and the presbyter was sick.”’ As the 
presbyter could not go to Serapion, 
Dionysius goes on to say: “I gave 
the boy a small portion of the Eucha- 
rist, telling him to dip it in water and 
drop it into the mouth of the old man. 
The boy returned with the morsel. 
When he came near, before he entered, 
Serapion having again recovered him- 
self, said, ‘Thou hast come, my son, 
but the presbyter could not come. But 
do thou quickly perform what thou art 
commanded, and dismiss me.’ The 
boy moistened it, and at the same 
time dropped it into the old man’s 
mouth. And having swallowed a 
little, immediately expired.” 

The first council to promulgate 
rules having a direct bearing on 
tabernacles was that of Constanti- 
nople, held under the presidency of 
Mennes (A. D. 536). In the acts of 
this council there are allusions to gold 
and silver tabernacles, which were 
made in the shape of doves and sus- 
pended over altars. More facts of the 
same nature are to be found in the 
canons of the Second Council of ‘lours 
(A. D. 566-567), and in those of other 
councils, but as they are largely theo- 
logical and have very little to do with 
the architectural side of tabernacles, 
they will not be quoted. 

It might be well, however, before 
leaving this part of the subject, to 
state that in the early days of the 
faith the Reservation was sometimes 
kept under both kinds. This is shown 
from a letter of St. John Chrysostom 
to Innocent 1]. (A. D. 402-417), in 
which he complains of the violence 
done to his person and church. He 
writes: ‘Toward the evening of Holy 
Saturday a numerous troop of soldiers 
threw themselves into the church, 
driving away the clergy who were with 
us. Having penetrated as far as the 
place where the Holy Things were 
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reserved, they overturned all that was 
within, and in the great disorder the 
blood of Our Blessed Lord was spilt 
upon their clothes.” 

It cannot be said with absolute cer- 
tainty in just what form or of what 
material the primitive tabernacles were 
made, but we do know that many of 
the very early ones were in the shape 
of boxes, vases, doves and towers, and 
that the materials employed in their 
construction were various, yet always of 
value : gold, silver, copper, wood, ivory, 
crystal, pearls and gems. ‘They were 
small, movable and often suspended 
above the altar by the means of 
chains, either from the under side of 
the dome of the czborium or from the 
soffit of one of its arches or from a 
bracket, and so arranged that they 
could be raised or lowered ; but some- 
times, probably more often, they were 
kept in cupboards or aumbryes built 
in the wall of the church, and toward the 
end of the middle ages they were in 
some countries placed upon the re-¢adle ; 
and ultimately became fixtures, either in 
connection with an altar or on one side 
of the sanctuary. In many cases, and 
always when suspended, they were 
enveloped in a tent-like covering of 
cloth or silk. 

Among Christian archeologists there 
is but little doubt that from the first 
both movable and fixed tabernacles 
were in use contemporaneously, al- 
though the portable and suspended 
variety were by far the more common. 
The oldest existing fixed tabernacle, a 
work of the fifth century. is in the so- 
called Temple of Clitumnus, now the 
church of S. Salvatore, near the village 
of Le Vene in Italy. It is a marble 
niche, tweive and a-half inches wide 
by fourteen deep and a little over 
twenty-four in height, and is closed by 
a pair of doors turning upon pivots, 
the leaves, three inches in thickness, 
shut against a narrow rabbet. 

The very earliest portable taber- 
nacle have long since disappeared, a 
fact not to be wondered at, as they 
were almost always made of precious 
materials and hence excited the greed 
of the irreligious. ‘The outward mani- 
festation of this form of covetousness 
began with the apostacy of the 











A WALL-TABERNACLE OF MARBLE IN THE CHURCH OF THE SANTA CROCE, 


Florence, Italy. Designed and made by Mino da Fiesole, A. D. 1400-1486, 
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Emperor Julian, in the year 362, who, 
pretending to be scandalized by the 
magnificence of the Christian sanctu- 
aries, swept the valuables of the church 
into the coffers of the state. Sub- 
sequently he had many imitators. As 


previously stated, the first sabernacles 
were portable and usually in the form 




















A Twelfth Century Tabernacle. 


of a box, constructed of costly sub- 
stances, but later they were made in 
the semblance of a tower, often of 
wood, painted, gilded and otherwise 
enriched. One of these wooden towers, 
a tabernacle of the twelfth century, is 
preserved in France, and is thus de- 
scribed: It is made of some _ hard 
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wood, octagon in shape, divided into 
two stories, separated by a floor, and 
each floor is provided with a door; the 
sides of the octagon are perforated and 
glazed with a greenish glass; over the 
windows or upper row of pertorations 
there is the following Latin inscrip- 
tion, one word on seven of the faces of 
the octagon: Qu:—Manducat—Hune 
— Panem— Vibet —In—Eternum ; and 
the tower stands upon a _ wine- glass- 
shaped pedestal and is crowned with 
a cross. Itis believed by some that 
this two-storied tabernacle served a 
double purpose: the lower floor being 
designed to hold the Reservation, 
while the upper one was used for the 
Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, 
but this could hardly have been the 
case, that is, if the tower is a work of 
the twelfth century, as the rite of expo- 
sition was not in use at that time. 

The box and tower tabernacles, as 
aleady stated, were commonly kept in 
an aumbrye or a small cupboard in 
the wall of the sanctuary or in the 
sacristy, from whence they’ were 
brought to the altar at the time of 
the communion of the faithful; and 
in the later middle ages they were 
often placed updn the re-¢ad/e of the 
high-altar, to ultimately become fix- 
tures, and from this usage the modern 
altar-tabernacle took its rise, and the 
detached sanctuary tabernacle from the 
aumbrye, 

Before considering in detail the fxed- 
tabernacle, it will be well to study the 
suspended ones, although they are not 
now in use, yet, it is well to be some- 
what familiar with the whole subject. 

Up to a late date in the last century 
it was a common custom throughout 
Catholic Europe, and in England before 
the advent of the change of religion, 
to suspend, inclosed in ‘a box or dove- 
like tabernacle, the Eucharist. This 
form of tabernacle was hung above the 
altar by the means of chains, either 
from the cédorium, or the roof of the 
sanctuary, or from a bracket project- 
ing from the reredos, and counterpoised 
so that it could be lowered or raised at 
will, in the same manner as sanctuary 
lamps are now. Before the days of 
Henry VIII. there hung over the 
high-altar in Durham Cathedral a 
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tabernacle of “most pure gold, curi- 
ously wrought of goldsmith’s work. 
And the white cloth that hung over the 
pyx ‘(tabernacle)’ was of very fine lawn, 
all embroidered and wrought about 
with gold and red silk. And four great 
and round knobs of gold, marvelous and 
cunningly wrought, 
with great tassels of 
gold and red silk hang- 
ing at them and at the 
four corners of the 
white lawn cloth. And 
the crook that hung 
within the cloth that 
the pyx did hang on, 
was of gold, and the 


( 


iJ 


Suspended-Tabernacle. 
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cords that did draw it up and down 
were made of fine white strong silk.” 
Suspended tabernacles were not always 
of metal: in St. George’s Chapel 
at Windsor, in the year 1385, there 
hung one made of ivory, “ garnished 
with silver plates, gilt, with a foot cov- 
ered with leopards and precious stones, 
having a cover of silver gilt with border 
of sapphires, and on the top of the 
cover a figure ot the crucifix, with 
Mary and John garnished with pearls, 
with three chains meeting in a disk of 
silver gilt, with a long silver chain by 
which it hangs.” 
In order that the reader may fully 
understand just what these sabernacles 
were like the accompany- 
ing illustrations from A to 
D have been drawn: A 
represents a medizval tab- 
ernacle suspended from a 
bracket; B the dove (pyx) 
belonging to the same, a 
work of the twelfth cen- 
tury, while C and D illus- 
trates the bok form with 
its veil open and closed. 


This variety of tabernacle 
was universally used 
throughout England prior 


to 1555, when Cardinal 
Pole took measures to in- 
troduce fixed ones. He 
says, let the tabernacle 
‘“‘be raised and fixed in the 
middle of the high-altar, 
if it can conveniently be 
done, so that it cannot 
easily be moved, otherwise 
in the most convenient and 
honorable place and near- 
est to the high-altar which 
can be found.” ‘To-day 
there are no remains in 
England to show that this 
counsel was ever complied 
with, but even if it had 
been, the drastic laws 
against the use of altars 
and their appurtenances, 
laws enacted by Edward 
the Sixth and Queen Eliz- 
abeth,would have removed 
alltracesof them. A very 
good idea of the last form 
named by Cardinal Pole 


a 
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can be got from the ruins of wad/-tabernacles still to be seen 
in both Banffshire and Aberdeenshire in Scotland. Dr. 
Frederick George Lee describes, in ‘‘ Notes and Queries,” 
for May, 1880, two of these as follows: Inthe church at 
Cullen, in the chancel, much of which is now destroyed, 
in the north wall of 
the sanctuary there 
is a Sacramental 
Tabernacle, a work of 
the sixteenth century. 
Its height is six feet 
ten inches by three 
feetinwidth. It con- 
sists of a rectangular 
parallelogram, with a 
somewhat debased 
cornice at the top, 
and the whole of this 
structural ornament 
being surrounded by 
bold and_ effective 
mouldings. Below the 
cornice is an inscrip- 
tion which stands 
thus— 


The Pyx of a Suspended-Tabernacle. 


ieee. See Wie ee On this latter a crucifix with our Lady 
Et . Sanguis. Me. Vere. E. Pot. and S. John are represented. The re- 
Q . Manducat. Mea. Carne. E . Bib. cess, the actual tabernacle, is sixteen 
it. Meu. Sanguine . Vivet. I. Eternu. inches high by fourteen wide and 
Below this are represented, in very twelve deep. The door is gone, al- 
telling and effective sculpture, two though the marks of the hinges can be 
winged angels, in amices and girded seen. Immediately over the recess are 
albs, with crossed stoles, holding with two metal rings, evidently intended to 
both their hands a monstrance con- suspend the rod on which the /adernacle- 
taining a representation of the Host. curfatn was hung. At Deskford an- 


A Box-Tabernacle. The Vail Open. 
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other tabernacle of about the same age 
still exists. In this the legend is at the 
bottom and is also taken from the 
sixth chapter of S. John’s Gospel. 
Below this are the arms of Alexander 
Ogilvie and Elizabeth Gordon, with 
their respective monograms, and the 
following legend: 

This . Sacrame’t . Hovs. Maid. To 
Honor. Of . Ye. Living God. By. 
Ane. Noble. Man. Alexander. 
Ogilvy . Of . Yat. Ik. & . Elizabet . 

Jordon. Hys.Spovs. The. Year. Of. God. 1551. 


< we 


The tabernacle is rectangular, the 
door is gone, but the hinges remain, 
and there are marks above where the 
rail was suspended, etc. 

In France down to the end of the 
last century suspended-tabernacles were 
in general use in the great cathedral 
and abbey churches, but on the restora- 
tion of religion, 
after the Revolu- 
tion, the fixed form 
took their place. 
There were many 
reasons why this 
change was made, 
among them the 
accidental falling 
of the tabernacle, 
which happened 
very often, and 
then again the fre- 
quency of robber- 
ies where suspend- 
ed-tabernacles were 
used. So common 
was this crime in 
England during 
the reign of Henry 
V., that he caused 
to be enacted a 
law, in 1419, that 
even if any man, 
except a priest, 
should so much as 
touch the taber- 
nacle he was ‘to 
be drawn and 
hanged therefor.” 
In Northern and 
Central Europe 
the detached-taber- 
nacle found its 
greatest and ful- 
lest development. 





(D) A Box Tabernacle. 


With Vail Closed. 
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In all probability it was originally 
evolved from the auwmérye or wall lock- 
er, found in all medizval churches in 
which portable-altars, portable-tabernacles 
and other sacred objects were placed for 
safe keeping. Speaking of these wall 
lockers or closets an old author, writ- 
ing in the year 1555, says: Upon the 
right hand of the highe aultar, that there 
should be an almorie etther cut into the 
wall or framed upon tt, in the whiche 
there would have the Sacrament of 
the Lorde’s Bodye ; the Holy Oyle for 
the sicke, and the chrismatorte alwate to 
be locked. 

The most noted constructional and 
detached-tabernacles are in Nurem- 
berg, Cologne and Ulm: the one in 
Nuremberg is in the church of S. Law- 
rence, and was both designed and built 
by the German sculptor, Adam Krafft 
(1493-1500). The tabernacle stands on 
the Gospel side of the choir, is made of 
stone and the lower part is surrounded 
by a gallery, which is approached by 
steps leading to the door of the recep- 
tacle. Above the receptacle, which is 


surrounded by ornamented brass panels, 


the centre one forming the door, there 
rises a canopy fifty or more feet in 
height and terminating in a finial made 
in the form of the crook of a crosier. 
The canopy is composed of a multitude 
of pinnacles, of niches and panels filled 
with the images of saints and scenes 
trom the life of Christ, together with 
many symbolic devices. 

The final evolution of the ¢abernacle 
has resulted in giving us two, and only 
two, distinct forms, that is in the 
churches of Western Christendom : 
one a fixture in connection with an 
altar—a part of its construction—and 
the other a movable box. This last is 
kept in the sacristry for the purpose of 
holding the Eucharist whenever it 
becomes necessary for one reason or 
another to remove it from the a/far- 
tabernacle, as for example on Holy 
Thursday and Good Friday, in churches 
where there is no aitar especially set 
apart for the Blessed Sacrament, but 
when it is so used it is removed from the 
Sacristy to a side-altar in the church. 

The ecclesiastical laws governing 
the modern constructional tabernacle, 
have more or less to do with its archi- 








A TABERNACLE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 


In the Cathedral at Fiesole, Italy. Designed and made by Andréa di Piero di Marco Fercucci. 
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tectural requirements, and may be 
summed up as follows: 

I. As the Eucharist can oniy be re- 
served in one place in a church, at one 
and the same time, hence it is unneces- 
sary to have more than one tabernacle ; 
if the church is large, this should form 
a part of an altar dedicated to the 
Blessed Sacrament, but if, on the other 
hand, it is small, it may be built in 
connection with the high altar. 

Il. A fixed-altar-tabernacle is always 
built immediately back of and above 
the mensa, midway between the Gospel 
and Epistle sides, with the re-tadle 
abutting against its sides. 

III. The form of a modern /fxed- 
tabernacle is ordinarily that of a square 
box surmounted by a_ citbortum or 
canopy, which is usually crowned by a 
cross, but thereis no absolute law con- 
cerning its shape, consequently it may 
be made square, rectangular, octangu- 
lar, pentangular, semi-circular, circular 
or any form which will best agree with 


the altar from an architectural stand- 
point. 

IV. The materials used in building 
tabernacles are as various as those em- 
ployed in making altars, but when they 
are of stone or marble they must be 
lined with wood, and the wood uphol- 
stered with white silk, insuch a way as 
to cover the sides as well as the top 
and bottom of the interior. This rule 
holds good in the case of metal /fadber- 
nacles, except where the metal used is 
gold or silver. From this ruling it will 
be seen that either gold or silver can 
be substituted for wood and silk as a 
lining for the receptacle. 

V. The doctrine of the Real Presence 
in its very nature demands that the 
tabernacle should be the most precious 
and striking object in the church, 
therefore it may be enriched with gild- 
ing, carvings, inlays, enamels, gems, 
and symbolic decorations; the door 
should be the richest part and orna- 
mented with a device relating to the 
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A SILVER ALTAR CROSS, FOURTEENTH CENTURY, 
In the Cathedral at Florence, Italy. 
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Eucharist; the most appropriate are the 
grape, the vine, wheat, a pelican, a 
chalice, the Holy Name or representa- 
tion of the Last Supper. 

VI. The door of the ¢abernacle, the 
only opening allowed into the recep- 
tacle, must be solid, never glazed, fur- 
nished with a lock and key. The door 
may consist of one or two leaves, when 
single it opens from the Gospel swing- 
ing to the Epistle side, and when double 
the leaf on the Epistle side opens first. 

Vil. In the receptacle, just behind 
the door, must be hung a veil of white 
silk, divided in the middle. 

VIII. The outside of the ‘¢adbernacle 
should be so arranged that it may be 
enveloped with a veil, opening in the 
centre. This veil may be made of 
any rich textile fabric, if there is only 
one it must be white; but it is 
counseled to have four: white, red, 
green and violet, in order that they 
may be changed with the sacerdotal 
vestments. 

IX. The top of the fabernacle above 
the receptacle and beneath the /ader- 


nacle-ctborium must be a flat, plain sur- 
face, upon which nothing should be 
placed save a movable crucifix, or the 
ostensorium at the time of exposition. 
X. The only finish allowed on the 


top of the tabernacle-ciborium is either 
a cross or a figure of the Second Per- 
son of the Trinity. 

XI. When it is possible the recep- 
tacle should be made fire-proof—an 
easy matter in this country, as there 
are several firms who manufacture safes 
for this purpose. 

XII. The receptacle should never be 
less than ten inches high, and its floor 
flush with top of the rabbet against 
which the door closes. 

[In addition to the accessories already 
considered there areanumber of others 
with which the architect ought to be 
conversant, as they may mar or greatly 
enhance the beauty of his altar; hence 
he should study them in their relation- 
ship to the general design. Among 
these minor accessories are the credence 
and the altar-furniture—the last con- 
sisting of a cross or crucifix, eucharistic 
and canonical candlesticks, reliquaries 
and flower zases. 

A credence is a 


niche, shelf, or table 
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for the reception of everything neces- 
sary for the service of the altar—such 
as the chalice, the crewetts, the missal, 
etc. It is always placed on the Epistle 
side of the sanctuary in or against the 
south wall, or affixed to the reredos, but 
only when the veredos extends laterally 
beyond the mensa. In all cases it 
should agree with the altar both in its 
architectural lines and ornamentation, 
as well as material and proportion. 
Good taste, however, is the only canon 
governing the form, material, construc- 
tion and decoration of a_ stationary 
credence. ‘Vhetable or movable credence 
must be made of wood or metal, square 
in form, the top resting upon four legs, 
and when in use placed betwen the first 
step of the prede//a and the sedi/ia. Its 
only allowable ornamentation is a cover 
of plain white linen cloth extending 
around all four sides and reaching to 
the floor. 

The most important instrument 
forming a part of the altar-furniture 
is the cross or crucifix. Just when it 
was first used in connection with the 
Eucharist celebration is unknown. It 
is, however, a justifiable supposition, 
that it was employed in the very first 
ages of the faith, as it was greatly 
venerated by the primitive and early 
Christians, who signed themselves with 
it, embroidered it upon their garments, 
marked it upon the walls of their house 
and the tombs of the dead. Tertul- 
lian, writing in the year 245, says: 
“Tn all our travels and movements, in 
all our coming in and going out, in 
putting on our clothes and shoes, at 
the bath, at the table, in lighting our 
lamps, in lying down, whatever em- 
ployment occupies us, we mark our 
forehead with the sign of the cross.” 
And S. John Chrysostom tells us that 
in his time (A. D. 407) it was every- 
where to be seen that it was “highly 
esteemed and held in honor, in the 
house, upon walls and on roofs—upon 
the highways—on books and on arms 
—upon golden and silver vessels, etc.” 
While we learn from the author of the 
poem “ De Passione lominie,” written 
early in the fourth century, that it was 
customary to have a representation of 
the crucified Redeemer in the churches. 
He says: 
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Whoe'er thou art that seek'st this temple’s bound 

Arrest thy steps ; 

O look on me. without one fault of mine, 

I suffered for thy sinfulness—thy crime. 

Mark these with 
bored, 

These limbs distent ; this back with lashes gored, 


and, ere thou vazest round, 


S 


} , , ‘ 
AOW Aands Savage nails are 


See where the lance has probed my heaving side ; 
See how the wound pours forth a crimson tide ; 


See how these feet of mine are dug, and how 


Blood stains each limb, and trickels from my 


orow, 


It is without doubt true that the 
primitive Christians at first abstained 
from making a literal representation of 
the crucifixion cr even of the cross, 
hiding it from the eyes of the unin- 
itiated under pictures of every-day ob- 
jects, such as an anchor, palm and 
monogram, but after the abolition by 
Constantine of the punishment of 
crucifixion it was no longer concealed 
—it ceasedasa punishment, it remained as 
a glory. Nevertheless the steps were 
slowly taken and with hesitation: at 
first the cross was plain or bare, but 
concealed under an ornamentation of 
flower and jewels; then an image of a 
lamb was placed upon its face at the 
intersection of the arms, as a symbol 
of the Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sins of the world ; then a bust of Christ 
took its place; at last the entire figure 
was fixed to a plain cross, but clothed 
and sometimes crowned. It was not 
until after the publication of the 82d 
Canon of the Council of Trullo, held in 
the year 692, that the crucifix with the 
naked, pierced and suffering body of 
the “World Ransom ” became universal 
throughout the Church. The law reads 
as follows: ‘‘We pronounce that the 
form of Him who taketh away the sins 
of the world, the Lamb, Christ our 
Lord, be set up in human shape on 
images hereforth instead of the Lamb 
formerly used.” A hundred years after 
this we find Adrian I. insisting upon a 
strict adherence to the same ruling: 
We, he says, order that the true Lamb, 
our Lord Fesus Christ, be represented on 
the Cross in human form instead of the 
Lamb as of old. 

The earliest representation of the 
crucifix in existence is the well-known 
anti-Nicene caricature: a rude scrawl, 


scratched on the wall, in a guard-room 
on the Palatine at Rome; while the 
oldest plastic crucifix is one that once 
belonged to the Empress Pulcheria (A. 
D. 414-453), now preserved in a mon- 
astery on Mount Athos, The Pulcheria 
cross may have been intended to be 











An Altar Reliquary (Fifteenth Century). Italian. 


used in connection with an altar, al- 
though this is doubtful, as the custom 
at the time was to suspend a plain 
cross from the underside of the czborium 
in conjunction with the pyx, and it 
could not have been set on a re-tadle, 
because there was no such thing at 
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that period ; yet, it may have been, in 
violation of the canons, placed on the 
altar itself, an irregularity not uncom- 
mon and which caused Leo IV., at a 
later date (A. D. 850), to issue a de- 
cree against the practice: Let noth- 
ing, he said, be placed on the altar except 
reliquartes and relics, the Gospels and the 
box with the Body of the Lord for the 
viaticum of the sick. In a number of 
very early manuscripts there are pic- 
tures of the celebration of the Sacrifice 
without a cross either suspended or on 
a re-table, but a processional cross, held 
by an attendant standing near the 
altar, takes its place. In fact there is 
abundant documentary evidence, both 
pictoral and written, to show that a 
cross was used, almost, if not from the 
first, in connection with the altar. If 
the evidence is not always direct, it is 
at least as strong, although indirect, as 
in the case of the Venerable Bede when 
giving an account of the return of 
Paulinus into Kent in the year 633; he 
says, the saint brought with him among 
other things ‘‘a large golden cross, 


anda golden chalice, dedicated to the 


use of the altar.” 

The monumental witnesses are not so 
great, that is, they do not date back as 
far, but fromthe tenth and the follow- 
ing centuries there are many, except in 
England, where hundreds of crucifixes 
were wilfully destroyed and broken by 
the commissioners of the crown during 
the years between 1550 and 1570. The 
most beautiful examples of altar- 
crosses of the tenth, eleventh, twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries are to be seen 
in the cathedrals of Hildesheim, Pise, 
Aix-la-Chapelle and Namur; and in 
the South Kensington Museum, there 
are a number: Byzantine, French, Ital- 
ian, German, Spanish, Flemish, Russian 
and Abyssinian, dating from the tenth 
to the nineteenth century, and in all 
kinds of materials, gold, silver, copper, 
bronze, ivory and wood. ‘lhe one 
marked 7234 on the South Kensing- 
ton catalogue is a work of the twelfth 
century ; the is over two feet 
high, made of copper gilt, encrusted 
with enamels, the corpus is in full 
relief, and the whole is in the style 
of the Rhenish- Byzantine school of 
ornament. 


cross 
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The study of altar-crosses from an 
archeological standpoint is most inter- 
esting, but as it is of no practical con- 
cern to the altar builder of to-day, 
except in a general way, more space 
cannot be given to the subject. It is 
sufficient for the architect to know that 
every altar, at which the Eucharist is 
celebrated, is now required to be fur- 
nished with a cross. ‘The symbolic 
reason for this is easy to read, for if 
the altar is the Calvary of the ‘Con- 
tinual Oblation” it is almost a neces- 
sity that it should support a crucifix, in 
order to call to the minds of the faith- 
ful a remembrance of the crucifixion 
of the Redeemer, the reason for the 
existence of the altar. ‘The rules gov- 
erning altar-crosses can be reduced 
to two. 

I. An altar-cross should be made of 
such a material, size, color and style as 
will best harmonize with the altar. 

II. It must be placed, midway, on 
the re-/ad/e ; or it may form a part of 
the veredos, provided it is distinct 
enough to satisfy the rubric of the 
Missal; or where there is a fixed-taber- 
nacle it may stand on the same, but 
cannot form a part or be fastened to 
it—in ail cases the cross must be 
movable. 

Just asthe Jewish temple had special 
lights, such. as the seven-branched 
candlesticks. and the golden candle- 
sticks that Solomon made for the 
‘* House of Lord,” so has the Christian 
church its lamps and candlesticks, some 
of which are kept burning all the time 
and some only on certain occasions, 
among others at the Eucharist service. 
This use of lights at the celebration of 
the sacred mysteries of the New Law 
did not originate from _ utilitarian 
motives, any more than in the cere- 
monial worship of the Old Law, but 
from their value as symbolic signs and 
as marks of honor, or as S. Jerome ob- 
serves (A. D., 376): Zhroughout all the 
church of the East, whenever the Gospel 
ts to be recited, they bring forth lights, 
though tt be noon-day, not certainly to 
drive away darkness, but to manifest some 
sign of joy, that under the type of corporal 
light may be indicated that light of which 
we read in the Psalms—thy word ts a 
lamp to my feet and a light to my paths. 
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We learn from the verses of Paulines 
of Nola (A. D., 431) that lights were 
used in the Western Church in connec- 
tion with the altar, not only at night 
but also in the daytime: 


‘With crowded lamp are these bright altars 
crowned, 

And waxen tapers shedding perfume ’round, 

From fragrant wicks beam calm a scented ray 

To gladden night and joy e’en radiant day. 

Meridian splendors thus light up the night, 

And day itself, illumined with sacred light, 

Wears a new glory, borrowed from those rays 

That stream 


ending blaze.” 


from countless lamps in never- 


In further testimony of the univer- 
sality of this custom of employing 
lights on or near the altar at the 
divine service the rubrics of all the 
liturgies, occidental and oriental, might 
be cited, as they directed and prescribe 
that wax-tapers must be lighted at the 
altar at which the holy sacrifice is 
offered. 

The present custom 
candles should 


that 
the 


requires 
be lighted from 


beginning to the end of the service, 
hence every altar must be provided 
with at least two candlesticks and a 
high-altar with six, which are invaria- 
bly placed on the step or steps of the 
re-table. 

I. A properly constructed altar-can- 


dlestick is made up of four distinct 
parts, viz., the foot, the stem, the cup, 
and the socket or pricket; the foot 
must never carry more than one stem, 
but the stem may be divided by one or 
more knobs ; the cup should be large 
enough to receive the dropping of wax 
from the burning candies, and for 
practical use sockets are preferable to 
prickets. 

Il. According to the ceremonial, the 
candlesticks are required to be of 
unequal heights, the lowest are placed 
farthest from the altar-cross and 
longest the nearest, but this rule is 
more often broken than observed. 

Ill. The style of the candlesticks 
varies with the altar to which it 
belongs, but its color is determined by 
the differeut seasons of the year or 
the services of the day; gold is re- 
served for the ordinary and great 
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feasts, silver for times of penance, 
funeral services and anniversaries. 

IV. Candlesticks may be made of 
wood, iron, brass, silver, gold and 
marble, or combination of the same. 

V. Brackets issuing from the steps 
of the re-¢ab/e cannot take the place of 
the candlesticks. 

Altars on solemn occasions, when 
the Sacrament is not publicly exposed 
upon them, are sometimes adorned 
with reliquaries, usually four in num- 
ber, which are always placed between 
the canonical candlesticks, two on a 
side, but never on or before the /ader- 
nacle, The use of relics in connection 
with altars has already been considered 
in the first part of this monograph, and 
all that need be said here is that the 
reliquaries should be rich and in keep- 
ing with the altar. 

The employment of flowers in the 
ornamentation of church and altars is 
coeval with the first ages of the Faith, 
and is often alluded to by the early 
Christian writers, among others S. 
Augustin in his City of God; S. Pa- 
linus, in his poem on S. Felix, and 
Fortunatus tells us in very beautiful 
Latin lines that both Queen Radegund 
and her friend, the Abbess Agnes, at 
Easter-time adorned Christ's altars 
with garlands of roses. 

So spontaneous, innocent and ex- 
pressive is this custom that it has at 
last become one of the laws of the 
church, consequently vases have to be 
provided in which to place the flowers, 
and as they may add or take away 
from the beauty or dignity of the altar, 
they should either be selected or de- 
signed by the architect with a view 
to their decorative effect. They may 
be made of wood, metal, glass, 
earthenware, or what you will, but 
should in no way suggest domestic 
vessels. Their place is upon the re- 
table between the candlesticks, or on 
the step below, or both, but never on 
the mensa, 

No doubt there is much more to be 
said about Christian altars and their 
accessories than appears in this paper, 
but it is the belief of the author that all 
the important points that can be of any 
possible value to the architect have 
been introduced. However, it is hoped 
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that this monograph will act as a of THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD to a 
stimulant and lead some of the readers further study of the subject. 
Caryl Coleman. 
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The Papal Palace and the Cathedral, Avignon, in the Fourteenth Century. 


FRENCH CATHEDRALS. 


THE 


SURVEY of medizval architec- 
A ture as a whole in France shows 
two great architectural im- 
pulses. The earlier came from the 
south, and followed the path of Roman 
culture to the north. The later, and 
more developed, richer and more in- 
teresting, originated in the north, and 
is the true French art of the lle de 
France, which gradually spread over 
the whole country, and, in truth, all 
over Europe, and was only prevented 
from absolutely dominating the entire 
French area by its own decay and the 
revival of the Renaissance; which, in 
its turn, came up from the south like 
the earlier movement. Provence is the 
most Roman portion of France, and it 
is there we find the earliest steps in 
that architectural evolution that later 
on culminated in the great cathedrals 
of the north. Chronologically, there- 
fore, Provence must be the starting 
point for all historical studiesin French 
architecture. Not that the earliest and 
crudest churches are to be found within 
it, not that its Christian monuments 
are the oldest we know in France, but 
here the connection with the older 
Roman art is most clearly seen, and 


* For introductory and historical papers see THE ARCHITECTURAL REcorD, Vol. IT. Nos. 
Nos, 1 and 4. 


CATHEDRALS OF 


PROVENCE, 


here also, as we shall presently see, a 
type of church was developed that, 
while not in structure as primitive as 
some other earlyand authenticallydated 
monuments, illustrates a form and a 
system very much earlier in idea than 
many contemporary structures in the 
north, 

The student and the traveler, fresh 
from the magnificence of Amiens, of 
Reims, of Paris, of Tours, of Chartres, 
can scarcely fail to be disappointed in 
the little cathedrals of Provence. But 
that is only because the standard of the 
thirteenth century is arbitrarily applied 
to the eleventh and twelfth. As a mat- 
ter of fact, while the Provencal cathe- 
drals have none of the splendid archi- 
tecture of the north, while they have 
not the size, the glass, the carving, the 
decoration, the splendor of the great 
cathedrals, they are of special value in 
preserving a very early type of church, 
and in illustrating, in a very full man- 
ner, albeit often hidden by later re- 
buildings and restorations, some note- 
worthy stages in the evolution of 
church architecture. 

The traveler among the cathedrals 
of Provence will enjoy many varied 


2 and 3; Vol. III., 
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experiences. At Avignon, Arles and 
Marseilles he will find all the luxuries 
of modern civilization provided for him 
in a delightful way. Vaison, Forcal- 
quier, Sisteron, Vence and Fréjus will 
offer almost nothing at all that repre- 
sents comfort, and Sénez is almost un- 
inhabitable to the foreigner. The 
trains are slow, or possessed of a habit 
of running at inconvenient hours. The 
public stages are often crowded to 
suffocation within and to upsetting 
point without, and the private car- 
riages, if one wishes such luxuries, are 
of an amazingly antique pattern. Ex- 
cept in the winter resorts of the Ri- 
viera and in the large cities, creature 
comforts and the pleasure of travelers 
are not co-existent. But these are the 
last things the genuine traveler will 
concern himself with. The people are 
delightful and interesting, of a rare 
honesty and simplicity that compen- 
sates, to a considerable degree, for the 
inconveniences of Provencal travel. 


The cities are close together, and ashort 
ride on the railroad suffices, as a rule, 
to carry one to a fresh place for in- 
vestigation. 


The succession of cities, as one 
rapidly reviews them, is a picture of 
surprising variety, though of variable 
architectural interest. Many of them, 
as Vaison, Avignon, Sisteron, Digne, 
Vence, Nice and Antibes, have natural 
situations of the greatest beauty, 
though the mountain cities are less 
known than the sea-coast_ resorts. 
But of the scenery, the locality, the 
many ancient remains, the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the cities and 
their inhabitants, I shall not have 
space to speak. As one moves from 
one cathedral to another all these 
things will be jotted down in note- 
books and perpetuated in photographs 
and sketches. But though our present 
business is with the cathedrals only, it 
is well to briefly hint at their environ- 
ment at the outset, and not let the sur- 
roundings wholly escape us in our 
studies. 

Broadly speaking, the cathedrals of 
Provence are small and not altogether 
interesting structures. Dating chiefly 
from the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
they illustrate an economical type of 
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building admirably in keeping with the 
small size of the bishoprics and the 
limited funds commanded by their 
builders. And they typify a relatively 
early form of church, and continued to 
do so when more splendid monuments 
were being raised in the north in anew 
and different style. Singularly enough, 
almost a single type runs through the 
cathedrals of Provence, a type so fre- 
quently repeated as to give an excel- 
lent idea of the nature of Provencal 
architecture, without obliging us to 
draw on the rich remains of churches, 
chapels and abbeys. 

I have said type; it would be more 
accurate, perhaps, to speak of two 
types, since churches with and without 
aisles are found. The latter are more 
numerous, and the former, though 
more elaborate in plan than the single 
naved churches, reproduce the charac- 
teristics of the smaller edifices. Econ- 
omy in building is shown in several ways. 
The plans are simple, rectangular halls, 
with plain, small, shallow buttresses to 
strengthen the walls. ‘The vaults are 
pointed tunnel vaults, the simplest and 
easiest to build, strengthened by unor- 
namented arches. The internal piers 
have the same character, often with no 
more than a string for a capital, 
though sometimes the top of the pier 
is cut off and an ornamental short col- 
umn inserted. The windows are small, 
the apse is not large, and is low, with 
a short preliminary straight bay be- 
tween it and the nave. In the tvpical 
plan the bay immediately preceding 
the apse is covered with an octagonal 
dome, whose development and treat- 
ment we shall see in many churches. 
Ornamental detail is altogether want- 
ing, or is copied, often with consider- 
able faithfulness, from the abundant 
Roman remains to which the Provencal 
artist naturally went for his models for 
decoration. 

That this use of Roman detail 
came from the study of the adjacent 
monuments; that it was the survi- 
val of a traditional form of building; 
and that it was imported from the 
East on the return of the Crusaders, 
has been vigorously defended by as 
many different schools. To support 
the first claim we have the great 
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number of Roman monuments in Pro- 
vence, which include some of the best 
preserved in the Roman world. For 
the second we have the strange con- 
tradiction that in at least two of the 
cities rich in Roman remains, namely, 
Orange and Fréjus, there is almost no 
use whatever of the models of anti- 
quity. The cathedral of Fréjus does, 
indeed, recall the basilican plan, as 
does the cathedral of Orange, but 
apart from this there is no hint of 
Roman origin in their structure or 
their detail. To support the claims of 
the third school we have the similarity 
in detail between certain Syrian monu- 
ments and those of Provence, together 
with the introduction of certain Greek 
motifs that betray a Byzantine influ- 
ence. Doubtless it is to Byzantine in- 
fluence rather than to Syrian that we are 
to look for the origin of these similari- 
ties. The development of Proveng¢al 
Romanesque is probably due to a 
combination of the three causes that 
have been put forth as its single source 
of inspiration, though there appears 
little enough reason to look for its 


origin in an importation from Syria. 


In noticing the Byzantine elements 
in this architecture the dome has gen- 
erally been singled out as the most 
important. Yet the dome of the Pro- 
vencal churches in no way recalls the 
system of Byzantium. ‘The domed 
churches of the East are wholly differ- 
ent in plan and in structure from those 
of Provence. Inthe East the typical 
plan is a square with a central dome, 
sometimes alone, sometimes in junc- 
tion with other domes. No Proveng¢al 
church offers a parallel plan, the uni- 
form system being a hall with a pointed 
tunnel vault and a dome over the bay 
before the apse. Even the structure 
of the small pendentives on which the 
domes are carried is peculiar to Pro- 
vence, though the idea is found in the 
East, but treated differently. It would 
seem, therefore, a too hasty general- 
ization to consider the Provencal dome 
a direct importation from Byzantium. 
That it was Byzantine in its origin 
cannot be doubted, but before it 
reached Provence it underwent so 
many modifications as to appear as a 
new and almost original feature. 
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Though ornamental detail is little 
used in these churches as a whole, 
Provence produced one great work of 
abounding richness and magnificence 
in the portal of the cathedral of S. 
Trophime at Arles. It is the culmina- 
tion of the Post-Roman art in Europe, 
and is a work not only of wonderful 
richness in detail, of exquisite delicacy 
of workmanship, and of great power 
in design, but it is one of the 
most splendid products of the middle 
ages. Thereis no sign of half-under- 
stood copying, of blundering repro- 
duction, of half-hearted use of misun- 
derstood forms; it is awork alert with 
intense feeling and thorough technical 
mastery, together with an ability to 
design, and a fine conception of the 
value of detail and of sculpture, that 
is unique in Romanesque art. The 
same abundant detail, as well done 
and as wisely used, may be seen in the 
two older walks of the cloister of this 
cathedral, which thus presents a rich- 
ness of effect that Provencal art offers 
in no other structure. Yet this detail 
in S. Trophime is not typical; it is the 
finish and the end of an art of which, 
in other churches, we have scarce more 
than a hint. 

The date of the Provencal cathed- 
rals isa complicated and difficult ques- 
tion. There are no early written rec- 
ords, and in several instances there are 
no late records. Many cathedrals have 
been so restored and added to and 
changed in their later history that their 
primitive form is almost hidden, ana 
their interest as monuments well nigh 
destroyed. Though a few monographs 
exist on particular cathedrals they 
have never been studied as a group. 
The most extended study of Provencal 
architecture is, of course, M. Révoil’s 
monumental Architecture romane du 
Midi de la France. ‘This learned and 
enthusiastic architect bases his argu- 
ment for dates, in the absence of other 
record, upon the letters and masons’ 
marks on the stones of the churches, 
and generally arrives at a time much 
too early to satisfy other scholars. It 
is not, in fact, safe to refer any Pro- 
vencal cathedral to a date earlier than 
the year 1,000, though the tradition 
that Charlemagne was a benefactor of 
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many of them, has_ been 


gravely 
applied to the present structures by 
not a few historians, to the confusion 
of orderly thought, and in direct con- 


trariness to visual evidence. Obvi- 
ously it is impossible to seek for actual 
and verified dates where the records 
are sO meagre; at the best, therefore, 
it is only possible to refer the churches 
to well-defined groups that foliow 
each other in approximate historical 
sequence. 

The earliest is formed of those 
churches whose detail most closely ap- 
proximates the antique, good types of 
which are seen in the south aisle en- 
trance of the cathedral of Aix, and in 
the west porch of the cathedral! of Avig- 
non. The capitals have a very close 
resembiance to the Roman Corinthian, 
and early writers did not hesitate 
to class them as ancient monuments. 
After them comes a later group in 


OF 


AVIGNON (RESTORED). 


which the detail, while still of Roman 
character, has lost its peculiarly Ro- 
man aspect. Heads and grotesques 
appear among the acanthus leaves of 
the capitals, and the ornamented 
freizes are no longer exclusively decor- 
ated with Roman ornament. Examples 
may be seen in the apse of the cathe- 
dral of Cavaillon and in the remains 
of the cathedral of S. Pierre in Car- 
pentras. In both groups the general 
plan and structure dre the same, and 
are identical with the single naved 
churches described above. 

In the next group many changes are 
apparent. The exterior central tow- 
ers or lanterns of the cathedrals of 
Avignon, Cavaillon and Carpentras 
have detail decidedly Romanesque, 
with scarce a hint of Roman origin, 
save at Avignon. And this new phase 
now characterizes all Provencal 
churches. So long as only the old way 
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of making capitals and ornament had 
been known, so long was it kept up; 
but once a new style was devised, the 
old was neglected— until revived 
in a different way in the Renais- 
sance. In the final group, represented 


by the cathedrals of Digne and Sénez, 
the Roman ornament gives way utterly 





























Plan of porch — Avignon Cathedral. 


to Romanesque. But structural 
changes now appear, the most import- 
ant being that the central portion of 
the two parts composing the pier that 
carries the vault arch becomes an en- 
gaged half column. The antique as- 
pect has gone; a new style of archi- 
tecture has arisen, though it still re- 
tains many of the materials of the old. 


II. 


Compared with the huge mass of the 
Papal palace that immediately adjoins 
it, the metropolitan church of Notre 
Dame des Doms at Avignon is small 
and unimportant.* Yet few churches in 
all the world have had so brilliant a 
history; have been the object of a 
wider devotion and veneration or be- 
come more famous. Its origin dates 
back to the beginnings of Christianity 
in Provence, an oratory on its site hav- 
ing been built, so it is said, by S. Mar- 
tha, who afterwards slew the Tarasque 
at Tarascon. Whatever may have 
been the early vicissitudes of the 
church, it is at least certain that it was 
destroyed in the two sieges to which 
the city was subjected by the Saracens 
in the eighth century. That it was re- 
built by Charlemagne, or received gifts 
from him, is probable enough, but there 
is not the slightest reason for attribu- 
ting any portion of the present struc- 
ture tohistime. The legend connected 
with this rebuilding is a marvellous 

* View of the interior of the cathedral of Avignon was 
published in the ARCHITECTURAL REcoRD, Vol. II., p. 313. 

Vol. V.—3.—5. 
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one, for it is recorded that after the 
cathedral had been finished by the 
pious emperor, it was consecrated at 
night by Jesus Christ Himself, who de- 
scended from Heaven for that purpose 
and was assisted in the ceremonies by 
angels. Luckily a pious woman who 
made a habit of repairing tothe church 
at one o'clock every morning was an 
hour earlier that night, and was able to 
communicate full details of this mirac- 
ulous event to her fellow townsmen. 
An inscription placed in the porch of 
the cathedral in 1686 records its re- 
building by Charlemagne and_ its 
miraculous dedication, and learned and 
grave historians have cited it as evi- 
dence of the truth of these tales! 
Like that of all early churches in 
the south of France, the date of the 
cathedral of Avignon has been the sub- 
ject of much dispute and of very great 
uncertainty. A few years ago, how- 
ever, M. Deloye brought to light a 
Martyrology of the eleventh century, 
in which the dedication is stated to 
have taken place in the year 1069. 
The event is recorded in pictorial and 
flowery language, the construction of 
the new church being compared to the 
creation of Eve, which, as M. Deloye 
shrewdly points out, is very good 
ground for assuming it to have taken 
place after a complete rebuilding, and 
not at the completion of some repairs. 
Some years previously another French 
scholar published an act from the 
archives, undated, but certainly prior 
to 1118, in which the canons of the 
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cathedral complained to the monks of 
the neighboring abbey of S. Ruf be- 
cause they did not send them, as for- 
merly, skilled workmen to labor at the 
construction of the church. There is 
no conflict between the two records, 
since the latter may refer to some re- 
pairs, while the former certainly sug- 
gests completion. 
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The fabric of the cathedral has re- 
ceived so many additions since the 
little hall church of the eleventh cen- 
tury was built,and its interior has been 
so much changed, that it is difficult for 
the visitor to recall its primitive aspect. 
But it is clear enough that it wasa 
simple nave of five bays, with the 
usual characteristics of the Provengal 
Romanesque of that date. That is to 
say, it has a pointed tunnel vault with 
double vault arches, resting on plain 
piers. The outer pair of each group of 
piers is cut away towards the top, and 
a small decorated column, chanelled, 
fluted, or twisted, inserted. At the 
base of the vault is a small decorated 
cornice. On the walls each bay hasa 
double round wall arch, the outer of 
which has a small edge or hood mould 
over it. All of these eiements are re- 
peated again and again in Provencal 
churches, though not always with the 
same elegance of detail and ornamen- 
tal richness. The primitive construc- 


tion is still clearly visible, though in 
the later decorations the lower parts of 
the piers have been cut away and their 


structural significance injured. 

Beyond the fifth bay is the dome, 
which is included in the choir. This 
is thoroughly Provencal, though the 
structure is more elaborate than we 
shall find elsewhere, and, in truth, will 
be met with only in the ancient cathe- 
dral of La Major at Marseilles. The 
nave bays are narrow Oblongs, and in 
order to obtain a square within which 
to inscribe the octagonal dome, a se- 
ries of round arches have been cor- 
belled out on the inner faces of the 
west and east arches of the choir bay. 
In the corners of the square thus 
formed are small, round arches form- 
ing a sort of pendentive to make the 
octagon. The lantern is lighted by 
round topped windows, with columns 
between them at each angle, carrying 
plain arches turned over the windows ; 
it is covered with a low, semi-spherical 
dome without ribs. The apse was re- 
built in its present ungainly form in 
1671, at which time the length of the 
church was slightly increased. 

The most notable external parts be- 
longing to the epoch of the nave are 
the west porch and the lantern. Most 
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of the side walls, where they have not 
been encumbered with chapels, have 
been restored, and the cloister and 
chapter house, the former containing 
the primitive chapel said to have been 
built by S. Martha, were swept away 
in the Revolution. Some interesting 
fragments of the cloister may be seen 
in the Musée of the city, and else- 
where ; the fine private collection of M. 
Garcin of Apt contains some of the 
capitals. 

The west porch is one of the most 
interesting monuments in Provence. 
Its detail is almost classic, and it was 
long regarded as a Roman structure, 
and attributed to the Emperor Con- 
stantine. It is a small rectangle, 
somewhat broaderthandeep. Oneach 
of the two outer angles is an engaged 
chanelled column on a low pedestal, 
with capitals that are close copies of 
the Corinthian. They carry a short- 
ened entablature, with a richly carved 
crowning member. In the centre of 
the plain pointed pediment is a small, 
round opening, with a hollowed frame, 
that is the forerunner of the circular 
west window which subsequently re- 
ceived such splendid development in 
the hands of the Gothic architects of 
the north. Below the entablature is 
a round arch with an egg-and-dart 
ornament under its outer edge, and 
resting on plain pilasters, with slightly 
different capitals. The side walls of 
the porch have a small buttress against 
each end. Of the arches that once 
opened in each side that on the south 
alone remains. 

Within is a round tunnel vault, partly 
restored. The inner portal reproduces 
the essential details of the external 
porch. Chanelled half columns in 
each corner, whose capitals, as in the 
cathedral of Aix, are surmounted by a 
block with a carved cornice, continued 
across the wall, carry a triangular pedi- 
ment with double carved mouldings 
with modillions. Belowits fragmentary 
entablature is the round arch of the 
doorway, with an egg-and-dart orna- 
ment as on the outer arch, and resting 
on twisted fluted columns, with 
fragmentary entablatures represented 
by a block moulded on its upper 
face. The similarity between this 
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portal and that at Aix is striking, but 
it is more elaborate, and the capitals 
follow the Corinthian models more 
closely. On the tympanum is a fresco 
by Simon Memmi of Our Lord be- 
tween two groups of angels. ‘The ex- 
terior wall of the cathedral above the 
porch is featureless, save for a large 
buttress on each side. The tower 
fell down in 1405, from the effects 
of an earthquake, and was rebuilt 
in 1431. Some fragments of columns 
above the porch belong to_ the 
original structure, and are the remains 
of a small colonnade once carried 
across its base. A similar colonnade 
surmounts the southern portal of the 
church of S. Martha at Tarascon, where, 
however, it is well preserved. 

The exterior of the lantern is the 
expression of the interior. On each 
angle is a chanelled column, whose 
capital, which supports nothing, is a 
much modified form of the Ionic. 


Above is a series of modillionson which 
is the single-fretted band of the cornice. 
‘The small windows are enclosed in a 
plain round arch on short chanelled 


columns, with capitals of the Corin- 
thian motif. The cupola isnow roofed 
with a low-stepped pyramid. 

With the transfer of the papal court 
to Avignon in 1305 a new lease of life 
might be expected in the little cathe- 
dral. The popes have always been 
energetic builders, and their sojourn 
in Avignon was no exception to their 
activity. They built the mighty papal 
palace ; they surrounded the city with 
ramparts ; they endowed churches and 
encouraged the erection of monasteries; 
until the city was thronged with struc- 
tures built under their direction or at 
their instigation. Yet with all these 
tremendous undertakings, which to-day 
make Avignon one of the most inter- 
esting and picturesque citiesin France, 
there was little done to the cathedral 
of Notre Dame des Noms save the 
addition of some small chapels. The 
largest, formerly known as La Annon- 
ciation, and now part of the chapel of 
Notre Dame de Tout Pouvoir, a sort 
of north nave to the cathedral, was 
built in 1506. The energies of the 
popes were expended more in the 
building of their magnificent palace 
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than in adding to their cathedral, 
though it must always be a matter of 
surprise that so small a_ church 
should, for the seventy years of papal 
residence, have served as the premier 
church of Christendom. Yet, though 
the popes scarcely added to the archi- 
tecture of the cathedral, they left 
their marks in their monuments within 
it. ‘lhe splendid Gothic tomb of John 
XXII. stood for centuries in the nave 
parallel to the high altar. Removed 
in 1759 it finally, after desecration in 
the Revolution, was rebuilt in a 
greatly injured state in the chapel 
adjoining the Sacristy. The tomb of 
Benedict XII., of similar style, has, 
since 1839, occupied part of the wall 
space of the chapel of La Annon- 
ciation. 

‘This ancient chapel opens from the 
second and third bays of the nave ons 
the north, and is connected with the 
chapel from the fourth bay, now con- 
secrated to Notre Dame de Tout Pou- 
voir, from a celebrated and venerated 
image over the high altar, the two 
together forming a single enclosure 
which is the largest appendage to the 
cathedral. The pointed, ribbed vault- 
ing of the two westerly bays rests on 
corbels, below which are twisted bands, 
part plain, part foliated. Two pointed 
windows in the west wall, and one in 
each bay in the north wall, admit the 
light. The chapel of Notre Dame, 
which directly communicates with 
these bays, was entirely restored in 
1839-1840. It is separated from the 
older part by a high round Renais- 
sance arch, on two twisted Roman- 
esque columns on each side, standing 
on high pedestals. Beyond, its vaults 
divide it into three bays, the two west- 
erly having round cross vaults, and the 
easterly one a round tunnel vault sup- 
ported by columns carrying an entab- 
lature. The whole of this inner part 
is painted in fresco by Eugene Dévéria, 
a native of the city. 

The lower part of the nave has been 
subjected to so many changes that its 
original character is wholly gone. In 
1671 Archbishop Azo Ariosto built the 
tribunes or the galleries that, beginning 
at one side of the choir, run contin- 
uously around the cathedral, across the 
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west end, to the other side of the choir. 
It spans the entrance by a low, deep 
coffered arch, supported by pilasters, 
with niches containing statues of S. 
Martha and S. Mary Magdalene with 
some considerably defaced frescoes 
beyond. This decoration was done at 
the expense of the city of Avignon, and 
while it is impossible to deny that it 
has destroved the original aspect 
of the church, it is an extremely 
interesting work for its date. The 
gallery formed by it is shallow— 
scarcely broad enough to compensate 
in space for the expenditure lavished 
upon it—and is carried around the piers 
on heavily carved segmental bases. 
This enrichment is continued on the 
intervening spaces, and the whole is 
completed by a balustrade. ‘To build 
this, much of the older structure was 
removed or changed. The main piers 
of the nave arches were cut away 
altogether, and do not now appear be- 
low the gallery. The longitudinal or 


wall arches were also altered, and only 
the outer section of the pier rises from 
the floor, amidst the columns and piers 


of the new work. 

Below the tribunes each bay has a 
four-centered arch, rather deep, and 
moulded on the outer face, with a coat 
of arms in the centre. Within are 
the entrances to the chapels, which 
towards the nave are of the same gen- 
eral plan, with very flat, almost straight, 
deeply moulded arches, and with round 
fillets rising from the bases on the 
columns, and continued on the arches 
as mouldings. Thearches in the second 
and third bays on the north side have, 
in addition, a twisted column with 
similar flutings, and doubtless intended 
for statues. They are repeated within 
the chapel at the third bay. 

Both sides of the cathedral are 
lined with chapels, none of which 
formed part of the original plan. On 
the north side, in addition to the large 
chapel are two small ones on the west 
of the nave, one being of recent date. 
On the south side is a series of small 
chapels; first, a passage to the con- 
cierge’s apartments, a recent rebuilding 
at the west of the cathedral ; a small 
chapel of the fourteenth century, 
like the small ones on the opposite 
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sides ;* a square chapel of the seven- 
teenth century, with an elliptical lantern 
and dome; next, the chapel of La 
Résurrection, now dedicated to the 
Virgin, built in 1680 by Archbishop 
Hyacinthe Libelli; richly decorated 
with niches and pilasters and lighted 
by a lantern supporting a _ coffered 
dome, an effective design, notwith- 
standing its late date; the fourth 
chapel is like the first, and beyond it is 
the last chapel, an oblong apartment 
of three bays, formerly dedicated to S. 
Joseph, but now containing the tomb of 
Pope John XXII., and serving as an 
ante-room to the small Sacristy which 
is entered at its furthest extremity. 

Of the later portions of the exterior 
the most interesting is the west tower, 
which is a prolongation of the facade 
wall. It isa large rectangular struc- 
ture, rising two stories above the cathe- 
dral roof, so huge and massive in out- 
line as to be quite disproportionate to 
the size of the church. Each face is 
divided in two vertically by thin 
chanelled pilasters, repeated on the 
ends. Horizontally it has four di- 
visions, of which the lowest and upper- 
most are solid pieces of wall, while the 
two middle stages are lighted by round 
arched windows placed close to the 
central pilasters. There is no decora- 
tion save a coat-of-arms inserted in the 
wall beyond the lower windows. The 
parapet which surmounted the tower 
was removed in 1839 for a balustrade, 
which, in its turn, was changed for the 
present one. In 1859 the tower was 
surmounted by a stepped pyramid, car- 
rying a small octagon, on which is a 
colossal statue of the Virgin in gilded 
lead, which very effectively deprives 
the structure of its original character 
and beauty. 

Standing directly over the chief en- 
trance of the cathedrai, the tower 
necessitates a dark and sombre en- 
trance, which, while not beautiful at all 
in its decoration, is not uneffective, 
with the small and gloomy interior 


*The names of chapels in the French cathedrals are so 
many, and they have been changed so frequently, that 
only those of architectural or historical importance will 
be given. It is much more convenient, and prevents 
confusion, to distinguish the chapels by numbers, counting 
from a given point, the main or entrance facade being the 
most convenient base line, 
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beyond. In the upper gallery over the 
entrance archway, the tower contains a 
large rectangular chamber opening 
onto the tribunes. It has deep arches 
on each side, with small pendentives of 
the usual Provencal type, with symbols 
of the Evangelists in their lower faces ; 
the octagonal dome has flat ribs in the 
centre of each face. 

The external side walls are entirely 
featureless, or reflect only the various 
periods of the chapels which, from time 
to time, have been added to the cathe- 
dral. Two of the clearstory buttresses 
on the south side, however, have two 
small flat round arches on them, a 
decoration we shall find on the but- 
tresses of the Carpentras, and a similar 
ornament forms part of the nave cor- 
nice. Thesouth side of the cathedral 
is so close to the papal palace that its 
structure is scarcely visible, while the 
open north side has been almost 
completely rebuilt. 

If the cathedral of Avignon is some- 
what mediocre in its external and inter- 
nal aspects, if it fails to impress by 
the strength of its form or the beauty 


of its detail, if it is dwarfed by the 
statue that surmounts its tower, its de- 


ficiencies are in a measure, compen- 
sated for by the unquestioned splendor 
of its immediate surroundings. Its po- 
sition issuperb. On a high eminence, 
it stands well above the city. To the 
left the Rocher des Doms rises above it. 
To the right is the sumptuous palace 
of the popes, almost the most splendid 
medizval castle in France, and one of 
the greatest and most interesting 
structures of its kind extant. The 
church is approached from below by a 
series of steps and reversed inclined 
planes that add much to the majesty 
of its situation. In the centre is a 
large platform, with a Calvary, placed 
in 1819; it occupies the site of astatue 
of Hercules, a relic of the pagan shrine 
that preceded the Christian church, and 
which stood here until a pious pope in 
the fourteenth century removed it for 
fear of its influence, even at that day, 
for evil. Below the level of the church 
and palace, and to the right. where it 
closes the great square, is the former 
palace of the archbishops, now the 
Petit Séminaire. And below all is the 
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swiftly flowing Rhone, with its ruined 
medizval bridge, reaching out piteously 
to the opposite shore, which is crowned 
by the magnificent remains of Ville- 
neuve. Nowhere else in Europe, save 
at S. Peter's itself, can so impusing a 
group be seen, rich in ecclesiastical 
history and interest, and awakening 
many stirring memories. Yet the cathe- 
dral, which to us is the central point of 
the picture, isa small and almost un- 
important church, though it contains 
the tombs of two popes, and of one 
hundred and fifty-seven cardinals and 
prelates. 

Whether the cathedral of Avignon 
is actually the first of the series of 
Provencal churches which repeat the 
general character of its forms, is not, 
perhaps, a question of great moment. 
Doubtless it would be interesting 
enough to know which of them was 
actually the earliest, but the difference 
in years between this church and the 
cathedral of Aix cannot be great. It 
is more important to remember that its 
primitive form is of the type general 
in this part of France, and as such it 
has an architectural interest apart from 
the memories its later history has 
brought around it. 

When the popes had completed their 
magnificent palace the aspect of the 
cathedral was somewhat different from 
what it isto-day. ‘lhe fourteenth cen- 
tury was the epochof Avignon’s great- 
est splendor, though it cannot be said 
the cathedral reflected it in any way. 
It then had its original tower, whose 
form we can only guess at. A heavy 
wall connected it, on the front, with 
the papal palace, and on the other side 
a circular tower of the ramparts 
abutted directly against the cathedral. 
3elow, lesser walls, in keeping with the 
military architecture -of the castle, 
formed the approach. Considering the 
many changes to which the church has 
been subjected, it is somewhat notable 
that the facade is little altered, save in 
the tower, which doubtless followed the 
earlier model more or less closely. 
The chapels appear only on the sides, 
where they give a confused effect of 
unimportant walls without dignity or 
interest. In the seventeenth century, 
as we saw, the changes were chiefly 
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internal, in the decorations of the nave 
and in the rebuilding of the apse. 
The Revolution necessitated further 
restorations, which were not finished as 














late as 1822, and various alterations and 
repairs have been made since. On the 
whole the architectural history of, this 
church is not creditable. 


Barr Ferree.'} 
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EASTERN ASIA; OR, CHINA 


PAI-LOO., 


COREA AND JAPAN. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


HINA, Corea and Japan form not 
only an art-group distinct from 
the rest of the world; but also 


an art-sequence, for China taught 
Corea, and Corea Japan, with the re- 
sult that in each case the pupil out- 
stripped the master. 

It must not be understood, however, 
that Corea and Japan are without 
native styles of their own. Corea has 
developed many native forms quite 
independently of her Mongolian 
neighbor; and the Shinto Temple isas 
purely indigenous to Japan as the 
great Temples of the Theban period 
were to Egypt. 

But the introduction of 
successively into the Hermit King- 
dom and Mikado’s Empire brought 
with it a vast quantity of Chinese 
architectural material, which became 
more and more refined and idealized 
in its progress eastward, until it 
reached peri-helion in Japan ; where (it 
is not too much to say) the rea/ climax 


Buddhism 


of Chinese architecture is to be found 
to-day. 

From this slight explanation it will 
be readily seen, that properly to under- 
stand the architecture of Eastern 
Asia, we must first turn our attention 
to China. 


CHINA. 


Chinese builders are better engineers 
than architects, as is shown in the 
ramparts surrounding their cities, their 
bridges, andthe Great Wall which con- 
tains sufficient material (it is said) to 
span the world twice with a bulwark 
six feet in height and two feet in 
thickness. 

Indeed no nation understands the 
quarrying, cutting, and adjustment of 
granite more thoroughly than the Chi- 
nese, and in this respect they bear 
comparison with the Russians of to- 
day and the Egyptians of ancient 
time. 

This facility is doubtless the result 
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of long, despotic, and vigorous train- 
ing, for a legend relates that a 
mason employed upon the Great-Wall 
was put to death, because certain 
joints between the stones of his por- 
tion of the work were left wide 
enough to admit the insertion of a 
nail. 

Notwithstanding this rough train- 
ing, and the Chinese facility in 
handling stone, the majority of Mon- 
golian buildings are of wood, on ac- 
count of the well-founded fear of 
earthquakes, and after wood, brick, 
often overlaid with porcelain, is the 
most common material. 

Such being the case, the perishable 
quality and brittleness of these sub- 
stances has robbed China of those 
great historic monuments, by which 
one usually reads the tale of a nation’s 
evolution, a condition further aggra- 
vated by the Emperor Tsin-Chi-Hoang- 
Ti who, in 246 B.C., wilfully ordered 
the destruction of all important build- 
ings constructed before his ascent of 
the throne, and thus cut off all con- 
nection with the architectural past of 
the country, save that of tradition. 


This, however, is fortunately stronger 
in China than in any other country on 
the globe, save Corea, and so rigid 
and unbending are the laws and rules 
of Celestial architecture, that to study 


the Chinese building art of 
is to study that of all time. 

The primitive type from which all 
houses of the ‘“ Flowery Kingdom” 
must have sprung was the /evz. 

Concerning the derivation of Chinese 
buildings from this architectural 
amoeba, Mr. Hope says: ‘In the 
wooden pillars, destitute of marked 
bases and capitals, which support the 
ceilings in such numbers, we see the 
poles; in the roofs which, from these 
pillars project so far, convex alike in 
their spine, their sides and ribs, the 
awning of hides or pliant stuffs, spread 
over ropes and bamboos; in the curl- 
ing spikes that fringe their eaves, the 
hooks and fastenings; in the lowness 
and spread, and clustering of the dif- 
ferent parts, the whole form and ap- 
pearance and character belonging to 
the residences of the herdsmen, their 
ancestors.’ 


to-day 
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The palaces likewise resemble an 
agglomeration of wooden tents, while 
the pagodas are simply a series of 
the latter piled one upon the other. 

Religion has helped to mould archi- 
tecture to a certain extent in the 
‘*Middle Kingdom.” The beliefs most 
generally accepted are Buddhism, Con- 
fucianism, and that of the followers of 
Laou-Tse or Tauism (from Tao, Su- 
preme Wisdom). Of these religions or 
Philosophies, Buddhism has_ most 
affected the building art of the coun- 
try, by introducing pagodas, the finest 
architectural objects of the land. 

Christianity also exists to a certain 
extent, there being about 400,000 
Roman Catholics and 4,o00 Protestants 
in the realm; but these have not influ- 
enced the native architecture, since 
their churches are but a simple imitation 
of our own houses of worship, save that 
the stained-glass windows usually rep- 
resent the Saviour dressed in Chinese 
costume and wearing a pig-tail. 

For the average Chinaman can never 
bring himself to worship one whose 
image recalls a foreign devil, a com- 
plimentary epithet which he applies to 
all Europeans and Americans indis- 
criminately. 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE AND PALACES. 


The domestic dwellings of ‘“ Ta- 
Tsing-Kwo,” or the “empire of great 
purity,” as the present reigning family 
love to call their land, are externally 
dingy in the extreme; but the interior 
walls and courtyards are much gayer, 
being illumined by brightly colored tiles 
and painted and gilded wood ; while the 
inner portions of the houses of the 
wealthy are often encrusted with ivory, 
copper and mother-of-pearl. 

This kind of elegance, however, is 
confined to the houses of the Mandarins 
and rich retired pawn-brokers, and is 
rather the exception than the rule; but 
all Chinese houses share alike in sim- 
plicity of construction and certain 
other features, which may be enumer- 
ated as follows: Shops and dwellings 
are seldom over one or two stories in 
height, extent being considered of 
more importance than height, and even 
palaces resemble a number of low 
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sheds with urnate roofs grouped about 
a courtyard which is adorned with rock- 
work, trailing vines and _ fantastic 
fountains. 

The roof is always sustained by 
wooden or granite posts, which rest in 
turn on brick foundations, and are 
strengthened by transverse beams, The 
space between these beamsand the roof 
is usually filled with a frieze of open 
work carving. All the frame work and 
roofing are completed before the sides 
of the building are filled-in with 
masonry, or, as is often the case in 
Manchuria and the North, with mud. 

Glass having only recently been in- 
troduced into China, and being almost 
unknown in the South, windows do not 
play the same important part asin our 
own exteriors. Their duty is per- 
formed by window-doors, two to three 
feet wide, glazed with oiled paper and 
extending from the ground to the roof 
in one-story dwellings, or the height of 
each story in buildings of greater pre- 
tension These buildings are likewise 
provided with verandahs or loggias of 
the kind familiar to every traveler who 
drives along the Nanking road toward 
the ‘“‘ Bubbling Well” in Shanghai. 

The most imposing features of every 
Chinese house are the door-way and 
roof. 

‘The doorway is chiefly noticeable for 
its brilliant tinctures of illumination 
and elaborate carving of dragons or 
other monstrosities upon lintel and 
jamb ; but toits roofs the architecture 
of the * Middle Kingdom” owesalmost 
its entire claim to beauty. Nearly all 
roofs are composed of tile, are hipped 
and concave in shape, and bent up 
at the corners in the manner peculiar 
to Eastern Asia. Sometimes this fold- 
ing up of the edge appears in the mid- 
dle of the side as well, giving an im- 
pression of festooned eaves. 

Chimneys being a rarity and prac- 
tically unknown in the South, the roof 
depends for its ornamental decoration 
on the treatment of the ridge and ribs, 
which are, therefore, elaborately carved 
to an extent uncouth to the Western 
eye; but on the whole Chinese roofs 
are pleasing, and do much to relieve 
monotony in the landscape, which along 
the entire coast is extremely flat. 
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The framing is formed of two or 
more tie-beams above one another, 
each supporting the ends of a pair of 
purlines or longitudinal timbers resting 
on vertical joists, which rest in turn on 
a bracket or the tie-beam below (fig. 1). 














No attempt is ever made to crown 
the posts with capitals, and the other 
beams are rarely squared or carved, 
but are left round. 

This latter treatment appears, at 
first sight, primitive to the average for- 
eigner ; but the real reason for it is 
that the trunk of the pine tree (the 
Chinese symbol of rest, and found in 
all parts of the country), is the mate- 
rial invariably used; and though the 
outer rims of wood in this tree are ex- 
tremely hard, the centre is soft and 
spongy in consistency, so that to square 
or carve atreeof the kind presents the 
same difficulty as carving a wooden 
cylinder. 

Most Northern Chinese houses are 
heated by means of a “Kang” or 
bench of stone masonry, beneath which 
is a tortuous flue from the kitchen fire- 
place. On this warm bench the family 
sits by day and sleeps at night, thus 
making one fire supply heat for the 
whole household and economizing fuel. 

In Southern China braziers are 
popularly used for cooking, and are 
sometimes employed instead of a 
“kang” in the North during the sum- 
mer months. 

Such are the principal features of 
domestic dwellings in the Celestial 
Empire, while the palaces, as hinted 
above, are simply a collection of such 
buildings interspersed with gateways 
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and courtyards and adorned with mazy 
labyrinths of rock-work. 

Even the “ Great Unseen,” the Em- 
peror of China, and “ Heaven’s vice- 
gerant here below,” before whose very 
clothes and furniture the Mandarins 
prostrate themselves as before some- 
thing holy, even Ae dwells in a collec- 
tionof sheds of this kind, with little to 
distinguish it, save area and extent, 
from anumber of the dwellings of the 
poor. 

liow great a boon this large extent 
of space and breathing room is, can 
be appreciated only by those who have 
lived in the filth and squalor of a Chi- 
nese city like Canton, Shanghai, or 
Pekin, where the majority of streets 
never exceed seven feet in width, and 
where a reeking, seething mass of 
humanity, infested with noisome ver- 
min, herd together in ill-smelling 
kraals, and drag out lives of dull tor- 
ture, relieved only by _ occasional 
drunkenness on opium. 


PAGODAS. 


The most characteristic features cf 
every Chinese landscape are the pago- 
das, so called from the Hindustanee 
word ‘“Poutkhoda,’ meaning the 
“house of idols” or the ‘“ abode of 
God.” These buildings are for the 
most part Buddhist. But they are by 
no means confined to that mode of wor- 
ship. At Canton there is one attached 
to a Mahometan Mosque, and others 
perform various duties for other creeds. 

Superstitious natives believe that 
pagodas exert a fertilizing influence 
upon the surrounding soil, and affect 
the fall of rain in the country round 
about, as far as the eye can discern 
their pointed tops. Hence tall pagodas 
are in great requisition. 

These minarets of old Cathay came 
originally from India and Burmah with 
the Buddhist cult; but in them one 
sees little to-day to recall Tanjore or 
Shoemadoo. ‘They consist of octago- 
nal tower-like structures, from three to 
nine stories in height, tapering toward 
the top and terminating in a point. 
Each story is provided with a ver- 
andah, and each verandah with a tiled 
roof. 
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A spiral staircase winds up the cen- 
tre, supported at the outer extremities 
by a cylindrical wall of masonry ex- 
tending from toptobottom. Through 
this wall a door is cut at each story, 
opening upon a passageway between it 
and the outer octagonal wall, and each 
facet of this outer wall is likewise 
provided with its own entrance from 
the verandah. 

Red is the prevailing color of all re- 
ligious buildings in China and hence of 
the pagodas. This use of red asa re- 
ligious color was doubtless derived 
from India where to this day they 
sprinkle their clothes with vermilion 
powder or paint at certain religious 
festivals. 


Fig. 2.—Po celain ‘Tower, Nanking. 


In some cases the materials com- 
posing pagodas, are of such rich- 
ness that paint is almost entirely 
dispensed with. A good example of 
this was the porcelain tower of Nan- 
king (Fig. 2), erected between 1412 
and 1431, as a token of gratitude to 
an empress of the Ming dynasty, but 
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destroyed during the Taiping rebel- 
lion. 

This pagoda is said to have been the 
finest ever erected in China; it rose 23 
feet in height, was divided into nine 
stories, and was covered entirely with 
porcelain. From each angle of the 
several roofs depended a bell, while 
chains festooned from the spire and 
embellished in like manner, made a 
chime of twelve dozen in all, which 
tinkled pleasantly in the soft breezes 
which always spring up after sunset in 
those latitudes. 

Another example is the pagoda of 
Chinkiang on the Yang-tse River, 
which once stood as the boundary be- 
tween the two great divisions of China 
under the Tang dynasty, 618-923 
A. D., and which is composed of finely- 
wrought iron embossed with metallic 
sculpture. 

Besides octagonal pagodas there are 
some few square in shape, as the one 
at Tsing-Poo; but these are mainly 
interesting from the fact that they 
probably furnished the pattern from 
which the Coreans and Japanese mod- 
elled their minarets. 


PAI-LOOS AND PAI-FONGS. 


After pagodas the most purely na- 
tional architectural objects in China 
are the Pai-loos. 

They consist of four uprights with 
one or more horizontal beams mor- 
tised into them, and surmounted by 
a tiled roof, thus torming a species 
of triumphal arch. (Fig. 3, page 288.) 

Foreigners have been criticised for 
calling pai-loos ‘triumphal arches,” 
since they are used for the most part 
as memorials to statesmen, public bene- 
factors, or other persons of distinction. 
Nevertheless, Pai-loos are sometimes 
employed to record a military triumph 
(as the one erected in Canton, com- 
memorating the great defeat of the 
English by the Chinese), and as they 
usually span a public road, and have 
the central aperture larger than those 
at the sides, they certainly fulfil all 
the conditions of triumphal arches. 

Most pai-loos are made of granite, 
though marble is used in the North, 
and all are elaborately carved and 
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adorned with tablets setting forth their 
“raison d’etre’”’ in the decorative 
Chinese characters. An_ exquisite 
specimen, profuse in decoration, stands 
before the Buddhist Monastery at 
Pekin. Another, less elegant in design 
but bolder in execution, spans the 
highway at Amoy. (Fig. 4.) 

The roof tiles are emblazoned with 
almost every color save yellow; which 
is the imperial shade, its use on the 
house of a private citizen or any other 
than the Emperor’s being a capital 
offense. 

Indeed there is a species of censor- 
ship or architectural police over all 
buildings, who regulate the size and 
appointments of buildings, according 
as the owner is of high or low estate, 
a royalty or prince of the first, second 
or third degree, a mandarin, grandee, 
citizen or coolie. 

Pai-fongs are pai-loos dedicated to 
women of noble character, or to show 
respect to the memory of one’s mother. 
They are also erected to widows who 
have not married a second time, or 
virgins who have died without entering 
the matrimonial state. 

Pai-fongs differ from pai-loos, in 
having only two uprights instead of 
four, and so forming one arch instead 
of three. They are also less elabor- 
ately adorned. 

Both Pai-loos and pai-fongs are 
probably evolutions of the Tarter “Red- 
Arrow-Gates,” which are to be found in 
their most primitive form in Corea, 
though some effort has been made to 
trace them to Indo-China, and so back 
to India. 

TEMPLES AND TOMBS. 

The temples of China, whether 
Buddhist, Tauist or Confucian, differ 
little from the palaces and private 
dwellings of the rich. Like them they 
consist of square or oblong enclosures 
containing the houses of priests, in the 
midst of which rises the main hall of 
worship or tempie proper, containing 
images and precious relics, and much 
adorned with vermilion, the color of 
religion as before mentioned. 

These sanctuaries for the most part 
betray little originality or magnificence; 
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FIG. 4.—TEMPLE OF HEAVEN, PEKIN. 


but there are some notable exceptions 
to the rule, as the Wan-Sheu-Shan, 
near the Pekin Summer Palace, which 
is composed almost entirely of colored 


majolica, and loaded with Buddhist 
sculpture; while another near it is cast 
in bronze of exquisite workmanship. 

A labyrinthine rockery adorns the 
temple gardens like those of Mandarin 
clubs and palaces; but otherwise lit- 
tle effort is made toward landscape 
gardening or otherwise providing a 
suitable setting, as in Japan. 

In addition to the orthodox religious 
temples, there is another species known 
as Imperial Temples, where the Emperor 
officiates in his role of high pontiff. 
Their services are neither Buddhist, 
Confucian nor Tauist, and are not 


held oftener than twice a_ year. 
There is also more spirituality in 
their ritual than appears in those of 
the other three faiths or philosophies, 
since prayer and sacrifice are offered 
to the thoughts and ideals expressed 
upon printed tablets hanging round 
about, instead of to images, lest the 
worship degenerate into material idol- 
atry. 

The Shang-ti or tablet to the Sw- 
preme Lord, and the tablets dedicated 
to the deceased emperors, are among 
the most popular; and to these the 
Lord of Cathay offers incense and fire. 

Of all Zmperial temples the one known 
as the Zemple of Heaven (Fig. 4) has 
acquired the greatest modern repute. 
Though recently burned, its ruins may 
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still be seen near Peking enclosed in a 
beautiful garden four miles in circum- 
ference. 

-qGUnlike other Chinese temples, it is 
composed of only two buildings, called 
the South Altar and the Worth Altar. 
_jThe former rests upon three circular 
terraces (each six feet high), which are 
ascended by four flights of stairs cor- 
responding to the four cardinal points. 
It is hypethral, or left open to the sky, 
for purposes of sacrifice. 

The North Altar, as though to make 
up for the lack of covering in its neigh- 
bor, has two roofs, one above the other, 
encrusted with tiles of ultramarine blue. 
Its shape is circular, and (before the 
fire) the walls were fretted with ecentric 
carvings, and the windows webbed with 
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lattice-work. ‘lerraces and imposing 
stair-ways afforded opportunities for 
the processions, dancing and music 
which accompanied the ceremonies, and 
the whole building rose 99 feet into 
the air, a stupendous height in China. 

Within, there was little save the altar 
to Shang-ti, and a certain reckless use 
of red pigments; but the general effect 
was brilliant in the extreme. 


TOMBS. 


We have now touched upon all the 
various kinds of buildings in Cathay, 
except the Chinaman’s last habitation, 
and in this he shows himself both more 
and less architectural than in almost any 
other direction. 

The more important of the tombs 
(Fig. 5) consist of horseshoe-shaped 
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walls of granite or marble, set upon 
terraces, approached by flights of steps, 
and pierced with a door leading into a 
vault. The vault is underground as a 
rule, for the entire affair is usually cut 
into the slope of a hill; but when this 
is not the case and the tomb is reared 
upon the plain, the whole conception 
becomes illogical, and an otherwise 
dignified architectural object appears 
awkward and insignificant. 

The tombs of the Ming Emperors are 
preceded by temples, altars, triumphal 
arches, and long avenues flanked by 
statues of men and animals; but the 
last resting places of the lower orders 
of society, both around Pekin and else- 
where, can scarcely be classed as archi- 
tectural objects, consisting of huge 
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stone monuments resembling palan- 
quins moulded into eccentric shapes of 
various kinds, which if allegorical to 
the Oriental mind conveys nothing to 
the Westerner or European. 


COREA.* 


Corea, like China, has (properly 
speaking) little architectural history, 
and is interesting only as being the 
connecting link between the Flowery 
Kingdom and Japan. This lack of an 
architectural history is due partly to 
the perishable quality of the buiiding 
materials, and partly to the want of a 
religion, the prime factor in the crea- 
tion of monumental work. 

*In compiling the present sketch, the author is greatly 
indebted to Mr. Percival Lowell, whose thorough knowl- 


edge of Corean matters is so well known throughout the 
far East. 
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That a country shouid lose its relig- 
ion through a mere Caprice seems in- 
credible ; yet such is the case in Corea. 
For, during the Japanese invasion of 
1598, a number of the Mikado’s forces 
disguised themselves in the broad- 
brimmed hats of Buddhist priests and 
so obtained admission to the city. 
After which the Corean king decreed 
that no priest should ever set foot 
within the gates of a walled-city again. 

Buddhism being thus banished from 
the towns took refuge in the country 
monasteries; but even these from 
their remoteness soon lost popularity 
with the rich and fell gradually into 
disfavor, until to-day they are indeed 
few ; and what still remains of religion 
for the Corean has dwindled into a 
few superstitions remembered by the 
lower classes, and a mild form of Con- 
fucian philosophy for the nobility and 
gentry. 

As no new temples were built, and 
the old ones have been allowed to fall 
into ruins, nearly all traces of religious 
architecture have vanished, and to-day 
there is only one single pagoda 
throughout the entire capital of Seoul, 
and that is left neglected in the back- 
yard of an irreverent citizen. ‘This 
pagoda nevertheless is of great inter- 
est to the archeologist ; for though its 
origin is undoubtedly Chinese, it shows 
clearly where the Japanese obtained 
the model for their square pagodas. 
The same may be said of the very rare 
examples of Buddhist temples found 
occasionally attached to the rudely 
built monasteries in the country, but 
whose architecture may be more 
profitably studied in their apotypes of 
Japan. 

Investigation is thus reduced to 
palaces and domestic dwellings, and 
since almost all these are of wood and 
paper, our own researches are still 
further limited to those of the present 
day. 

But Corea like China has been very 
careful to keep up the ¢raditions of her 
building-art, and one is quite safe in 
assuming the houses of Seoul, Che- 
mulpo, Gensan and other cities of to- 
day, to be almost identical with those 
of the thirteenth, fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, and even earlier. 
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The domestic architecture of the 
Hermit Kingdom is exactly what one 
would expect in a country, spiritless 
and unambitious, which has devoted 
its entire time to scraping together 
sufficient tribute in order to be let 
alone. 

That is to say the king and gov- 
ernment officials are decently lodged 
and the poor live in hovels. 

Indeed, the /aw allows no man save 
the king to spend over $1,000 upon his 
house, and none but he may have over 
one hundred rooms* in which to dwell. 
On royal palaces alone is paint per- 
mitted to be employed, and the use of 
round columns instead of square posts 
is a privilege likewise arrogated by 
royalty, asthe circle is considered the 
more perfect form. 

This latter consideration is, however, 
forgotten when it comes to the rafters, 
all of which in kings’ palaces are 
square, while in the houses of the 
people they are round. 

‘These and myriad other restrictions 
binding all non-royal architecture, mag- 
nificence is perforce denoted not so 
much by artistic beauty and extent as 
by a multiplicity of approaches, and 
by the number of these, does the 
Corean “swell” assert his dignity and 
importance. 

The first feature met with in the 
residence of any ordinary high-class 
official is the Red-Arrow-Gate, a sort 
of rude triumphal arch, which, as 
hinted before, is of purely Tartar origin 
and little changed from its primitive 
form. 

It consists of two tall uprights bound 
together by two horizontal cross- 
pieces, through which a number of 
slim shafts or arrows project upward 
from the lower and through the upper 
beam. ‘Two spirals sotwined together 
as to fill the area of a circle, and placed 
at the middle of the upper cross-piece, 
form the only decoration—a thing held 
in great veneration ; first, as represent- 
ing the positive and negative essence 
of Confucian philosophy, and, secondly, 
as the device or armorial-bearing of the 
nation. 

After the Red-Arrow-Gate the visi- 


*A room is reckoned, according to an old standard, as 
four feet long and four feet broad, or sixteen square feet. 
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tor approaches the gate proper, or 
“mun” (called “mon” in Japanese), 
which glories in some fanciful name, 
as ‘*“*Gate of Extensive Wisdom,” 
‘““Gate of Virtuous Contentment,” etc. 
This portal resembles the walled en- 
trances of Tien-Tsin and other Chinese 
cities, and like them consists of a door- 
way piercing a wall and surmounted by 
a house, looking as though the lodger 
had objected to living on the rez-de- 
chaussée, and had° hoisted his entire 
home higher up and well out of the 
damp. 

This pavilion or kiosque, which is 
used for a band of music when the 
owner can afford sucha luxury, is open 
on four sides and surmounted by a 
beautiful roof of tiles, festooned at the 
corners and sides, and graceful in the 
extreme. It is in these roofs that the 
Coreans far excel their teachers, the 
Chinese, and it is to Corean taste in 
this direction that we owe so much 
that is beautiful in Japan. 

The kiosque, from its lofty situation, 
makes a pleasant retreat in summer 
for those of lazy philosophic taste, who 
enjoy studying human nature as it 
hurries and bustles below, and it is a 
favorite mise-en-scéne for the hero in 
Corean novels, who, though sometimes 
a lover, is always a student, and here 
muses on life’s changes and chances 
for good and evil. 

The gate or “mun” opens upon an 
enclosure, which contains another 
enclosure, which encircles still a third, 
and so on, to any number, according 
to wealth of the owner, until at last 
one arrives at the house. Here an 
Occidental would expect a_ climax, 
and with reason. Nothing, however, 
can be further from the fact. The 
Corean seems always to have the 
rules of perspective in his mind and so 
makes his last object in the /mits the 
smallest, if not the most insignificant of 
his composition. 

A flight of three steps leads to the 
top of the sill or foundation, which is 
of stone and girt about with a ver- 
andah, the use of any more than three 
steps by any mortal not royal being a 
cause for decapitation. 

This stone foundation is more than 
it appears at first sight, being very 
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much like the Chinese kang, and used 
for warming the house. A fire is built 
in an outdoor fireplace at the side, and 
the smoke and hot air passing through 
a series of tortuous flues warms the 
floor of the building. 

The theory of this arrangement is 
that the feet will thus be kept warm, 
while the head remains cool. But 
unfortunately the practical working is 
not so felicitous. For it requires a 
long time for the stone slab to be prop- 
erly heated, and when once this has 
been accomplished, the temperature 
often rises so quickly that the occu- 
pant of the room is well-nigh roasted. 
However, a layer of earth and a layer 
of oiled paper somewhat tempers the 
severity. 

The whole affair is an invention of 
the Chinese, and being introduced into 
the “Hermit Kingdom” about 1736 
A. D., was at first employed only by 
the king. But during the last eighty 
years the masses have been permitted 
to use it, and have done so in a cheaper 
form. 

Above the verandah and furnace 
rises the house, one story in height, 
and composed entirely of wood and 
paper. The bones of the structure, so 
to speak, are a number of strong posts, 
supporting the plate and roof-rafters. 
Between the posts are folding-doors, 
webbed with ornate lattice-work, which 
in summer may be unhinged and triced 
up to the ceiling. 

This arrangement is usually con- 
fined to tea-houses, restaurants and 
dining-rooms. In other cases the 
sides of the houses are half door and 
half wooden wall, though mud is used 
by the poor in their hovels. 

Within these outer walls or doors 
are two rows of oiled paper sliding 
sceens, a green one for night anda 
white one for day. Over all stretches 
the graceful many-gabled and _ fes- 
tooned roof, laid in black mud planted 
with seeds, which latter take root and 
spring up in summer, covering the 
roof with splashes of warm green ver- 
dure. 

The interiors of Corean dwellings 
are always indicated by their exteriors, 
as in the Gothic style. ‘Thus, if there 
be two rooms in a house, the fact is 
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duly registered on the outside by two 
separate roofs, so that a large mansion 
is simply a collection of small houses, 
each having one room, and joined to 
one another by corridors with lower 
roofs; while a palace suggests a com- 
plicated city interspersed with beauti- 
ful gardens. 

This is especially true of the old 
palace at Seoul, built about 1386 A. D., 
and still in good preservation, and is 
even more true of the so-called New 
Palace, erected one hundred years 
later, whose beautiful grounds, span- 
gled with lotus ponds, cover an area 
of 1,000 acres. The similarity to a 
city is still further accentuated by the 
fact that several hundred court ladies 
reside within the palace enclosure, 
each having her own house with its 
many ceremonial approaches. 

Such is the architecture of Corea 


en gros, while as regards furniture, 


/ 


there is little throughout the country 
which is worthy of the name. 

A wadded quilt to sit upon, a table 
one foot high, a cupboard, a screen, a 
picture or painted panel—these con- 
stitute the entire furniture and decora- 
tion of a room, whether in city or 
country, in palace or in hovel. 

On the walls, floor and ceiling one 
never sees anything but oiled paper. 
It is as though one were enveloped in 
a paper parcel for exportation. ‘True, 
now and again appears one. of those 
rare bits of pottery for which during 
the sixteenth century the Coreans 
were famous throughout the East- 
ern World, and then these monotonous 
surroundings seem the only fit setting 
for such ceramic jewels; but, for the 
most part, interior beauty and ele- 


gance is neglected, taste is forgotten 
and ambition is lulled to slumber in 
the “Land of the Morning Calm.” 


C. 7. Mathews, F.A.I.A., M.A. 
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A PICTURESQUE 


upon which they purpose to 
erect sky-scrapers, and have not 
yet effected their purpose, will dispute 


i, ce except owners of land 


that it is high time to put a legal 
limitation upon the height of buildings, 


and a legal limitation that means 
something. A single soaring aberra- 
tion in Washington has sufficed to 
evoke an ordinance that effectually 
puts a stop to the repetition of the 
outrage. Even in Chicago a restric- 
tion has been imposed. A limitation 
of the height of buildings to 120 feet 
is not, it must be said oppressive, and 
seems to be nugatory, but nevertheless 
the enforcement of it would have 
reduced the height of a considerable 
number of existing buildings. When an 
architect contrives to erect a towering 
building which is not further offensive 
than its dimensions compel it to be, we 
are grateful to him, and really the most 
successful of our recent works in this 
kind do not go much beyond inoffen- 
Siveness, nor does the ambition of the 
designer seem to extend much beyond 
this moderate point. When an archi- 
tect in a commercial building, ten or 
twelve stories high, produces a struc- 
ture that is a positive ornament to the 
city, and that is really picturesque in 
outline and effect, so that we can 
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imagine an artist desiring to paint it, 
not in chosen “bits”? but as a whole, 
our gratitude should go out to him 
freely. 

This is clearly the case with the 
John Wolfe building at the corner of 
William street and Maiden lane. In 
this case the architect has observed 
and applied the conventions which 
have been arrived at in the course of 
the experimentation of a quarter of a 
century, since many-storied buildings 
began to be erected for commercial 
purposes, so that his design is an 
intelligent summation of the architect- 
ural progress of these years in this 
new undertaking. This would suffice 
to make it respectable and creditable, 
but there is more in it than that, for it 
has character, freshness, and charm, 
and is interesting not as a theorem, 
with Q-E-D at the end of it, but as an 
individual work of art. 

Let us recapitulate first the conven- 
tions of elevator-architecture that have 
been so well settled that every com- 
petent designer of a tall building 
accepts and observes them. First, the 
precept that every work must have a 
beginning, a middle and an end is at 
once more necessary and more difficult 
to enforce in very tall buildings than 
in buildings in which each story is a 














WOLFE BUILDING, 
William street and Maiden lane, New York City. H. J. Hardenbergh, Architect. 
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member of the composition and a term 
in the proportion, It is more necessary 
because if it be not enforced the result 
is more distressing, and it is more diffi- 
cult because in a serial repetition of 
stories devoted to like purposes and 
of equal value and importance a larger 
division embracing the subdivisions of 
the stories must be artificial, and in 
danger of appearing forced and arbi- 
trary, whereas it is essential that it 
should appear natural and inevitable. 
Reflection upon these conditions has 
led thinking architects to the analogy, 
more and more closely followed as ex- 
perience accumulates, of the column 
as the prototype of the tall building. 
It must have a base, a shaft, a capital. 
Each of these must be a group of 
stories. The shaft must be the tallest 
of the three. It must also be the 
plainest and the least varied, because 
plainness here is needed to give effect 
to what elaboration there may be else- 
where, and because variety here leads 
to confusion. The ornament, then, 
must be concentrated at the base, 
where it is effective by its nearness to 


the spectator, but where its delicacy 
should not be carried far enough to 


impair the expression of vigor that 
belongs to a substructure; and at the 
capital, where it is effective by quan- 
tity. <A plain, tall middle, which may 
and almost must be in itself mono- 
tonous, with a separate and more 
enriched treatment of the bottom and 
the top; this is in general the scheme 
indicated by the conditions, and carried 
it out with some strictness in the more 
successful sky-scrapers. 

These conditions are all observed 
here. There is no doubt about the 
triple composition, nor about where 
one subdivision begins and another 
ends. The first three stories are em- 
phatically set off as the base, the suc- 
ceeding seven as the shaft, the terminal 
two in the roof as the capital. But 
the designer does not stop with this 
acceptance of the canons of elevator- 
architecture. Contrariwise, he begins 
where a good many respectable de- 
signers of elevator-buildings leave off. 
‘he mere emphasis of the divisions 

apt to entail a stiff, hard and fast, 

0 baldly logical aspect. Here there 


are transitions and gradations of which 
the unusual merit is that while they 
are interesting in themselves, and 
while they substitute for the sense of 
something forced and arbitrary the 
sense of something continuous and 
growing, they do not in the least com- 
promise the clearness of nor bring into 
question the lines of demarcation. 

In attaining this result the designer 
has been favored by conditions that 
many designers would have found 
obstacles. ‘Lhe site is of moderate 
dimensions, say eighty feet by thirty, 
and it is not a parallelogram, but a 
trapezoid, with an acute angle at the 
northern corner. This disposition en- 
forced an unusual treatment, which 
might have seemed affected for pic- 
turesqueness if it had not been 
plainly determined by the conditions. 
The acute angle is truncated, and the 
bevel is carried through the _ three- 
storied base and two stories beyond it 
where it is merged into a second and 
deeper chamfer, giving a face equal 
to that of the remaining wall on the 
shorter side and admitting a symmetri- 
cal treatment of these two. This un- 
usual disposition so evidently and so 
naturally proceeds from the peculiarity 
of the site as to relieve it altogether 
from the sense of something capricious 
or arbitrary, and, carried out as it has 
been, makes the architectural fortune 
of the building. Thetreatment, indeed, 
has been singularly happy. While the 
base is sharpiy distinguished from the 
shaft, both by the grouping and 
separate treatment of its openings and 
by the emphatic string-course above 
it, the prolongation of the chamfer 
through the first two stories of the 
shaft involves a difference in the treat- 
ment of these, and this difference has 
with notable tact and ingenuity been 
carried just far enough to relieve the 
shaft of monotony without impairing 
itsunity. The openings are divided by 
mullions instead of by piers as above, 
and inthe main walls the doubled open- 
ings are united under single arches. 
The narrower face of wall at the angle 
is judiciously kept as solid as possible 
below. It may be from a necessity of 
the plan that the entrance is placed at 
the side, and only a narrow window 


so 
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pierces the angle in the lower story, 
but it is quite clear how much the 
architecture gains by this unusual 
arrangement, in giving mass at the 
point where mass is most of all 
needed. The feature formed by the 
hooded triangular bay of five stories 
at the angle is as effective and pic- 
turesque as it is peculiar, the more 
effective because its peculiarity is so 
evidently not the result of caprice but 
of an intelligent consideration of the 
conditions. The same may be said of 
the still more picturesque gable that is 
the crowning feature. It looks so easy 
and so natural that one forgets how 
difficult a feat of design it is. Here 
are two wall faces, made equal, be 
it noted by art and device, meeting 
at a very obtuse angle, and carried up 
a hundred feet in the air. How to 
unite them by a crowning feature? 
Architects will agree that it is not 
easy. Probably most architects would 
solve it by crowning the two walls with 
a parapet and rearing a gable behind 
them, leaving it to be inferred upon 
what this gable stood. But they will 
admit the superiority to this obvious 
and objectionable arrangement of the 
solution here hit upon by which the 
two faces are not only carried up to 
the cornice line, but continued as the 
sides of the gable, while a_ third 
chamfer enables a central wall face, 
at right angles with the axis of the 
building to be erected between them, 
and appropriately to crown the edi- 
fice. 

The detail, one may say, follows 
naturally from the irregular disposition 
that proceeds from the peculiarity of 
the site. A very free and _ plastic 
architecture is needed to follow so 


irregular a scheme. Fancy an attempt 
to clothe such a structure in classic 
forms! Although, as we have seen, 
the disposition arrived at is not the 
result of caprice but of necessity, it is 
characterized at the first glance by 
oddity, and a style that is quaint to 
the point of oddity is the most appro- 
priate style in which to express it. 
The Dutch Renaissance is eminently 
such a style. It has besides its general 
appropriateness, a special and _ local 
appropriateness to a building erected 
within the precincts of the ancient 
Dutch settlement and the very irregu- 
larity of which is a consequence of the 
Dutch street-plan. It is applied here 
with so much ingenuity and cleverness 
that it seems to be rather developed 
than applied. The old market in 
Haarlem, that most characteristic 
Dutch monument of the sixteenth 
century, has been very freely drawn 
upon for suggestions of the detail, 
especially of the crowning member, 
with its dormers and its gable, but 
nothing has been used without intelli- 
gent adaptation and modification. So 
free and eclectic, indeed, is the treat- 
ment that the Gothic detail of the tre- 
foiled cornice takes its place without 
jarring. It may be objected that the 
treatment is not strictly enough utili- 
tarian and commercial, and the objec- 
tion must be allowed. But whenever, 
with so perplexing a_ problem, a 
designer subjugates its difficulties to 
the production of a building so _pic- 
turesque and attractive and individual, 
we will not attach overmuch weight 
to the objection, and will not only for- 
give him freely for bestowing an orna- 
ment upon the city, but will be ex- 
ceedingly obliged to him. 
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Restauration a’ Olympie ; 0 Histoire,—les Monu- 
ments —le Culte et Fétes. Par Victor 
Laloux, Architect, ancien pensionnaire de 
l'Académie de France a Rome, et Paul 
Monceaux ancien Membre de |’Ecole Fran- 

d’Athénes. Paris: Maison Quantin. 
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In No. 18 of THE 
was printed a review of the second book of what 


be 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


may called a series. It was explained in that 
notice that an attempt was being made to put 
into permanent and accessible form some of the 
many accumulated studies of the government- 
aided students of architecture in the French 
academies. 

The Epidauros book was the second of that 
series; we have now to notice the first pub- 
is treated no one 

the of 


Epidauros, there are the temples of Zeus and of 


lished, in which, while there 


building quite as unique as Tholos 
Here, the one a perfect example of the regular 
hexastyle Doric temple, the other a temple of a 
With 
were grouped the very curious treasury buildings, 
of the hill of 
Kronos, and the buildings of meeting and of 
Within 
sacred enclosure there were more buildings than 
Metroén, the of 
Pelops, the great open-air altar of Olympian 
Zeus ; 


incalculable 


plan not elsewhere to be found. these 


which a dozen stood at the foot of 


residence of official personages. the 


these ; porticoes, the Hieron 


and, besides these, memorial steles in 
numbers and buildings of Roman 
epoch. Without the enclosure were also impor- 
tant buildings, such as the great gymnasium, the 
so-cailed small gymnasium, the so-called work- 
shop of Phidias, and the largest building of all, 


It 


is true that little has been done, either in this 


that which was dedicated to Leonidas of Elis. 


book or elsewhere, in the way of published and 
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accessible studies of the buildings of minor im- 
portance, but equal or perhaps greater interest. 
Neither Germans nor Frenchmen have studied 
out the buildings of less well-known character, 
the difficulty and 


greater 


of g 


and_ therefore 
greater charm as problems, but these latter build- 
ings are given here as they stand; at least in 
their plans and in some fragment of their super- 
structure. The most serious effort of the restorers 
has been given to the temples, their construction 
and decoration, and to a wholly imaginary work- 
ing out of the problem, to find the seated colossal 
statue of Zeus and his richly-adorned throne as 
they may have existed. 

but it 
work of 


which we have only brief, slight and vague de- 


Restoration has its incontestable value ; 


is not restoration to seek to create a 
scriptions, and which was moreover of a charac- 
ter wholly unknown and incomprehensible to 
moderns. The statue of Zeus was of gold and 
ivory ; and what is meant when a statue is said to 
be of gold and ivory? It is assumed or inferred 
that the flesh was of ivory in thin plates, and 
that the draperies were of gold, and in some way 
or other colored in different colors ; some persons 
thinking that these colors were got by enameling 
and others that the metal only was prepared in 
different tints, much as modern gold work is in 
red gold, in greenish gold and the like. Some 
modern writers have thought that the hair and 
beard were of ivory in these chryselephantine 
statues; some have thought they were of gold. 
the 


Some have thought that the solid core of 


statue was of wood, some have said stone, some 


baked clay. There is always the theory that the 


whole statue was toreutic or made of thin plates 
of metal, hammered into shape, in which case it 


would have been held together by metal or 
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wooden bars. The statement that the plates of 
gold would be made detachable is a puzzling 
statement. The question whether the ivory was 


was or was not tinted cannot be answered; in 
fact it is entirely an open question whether these 
statues were polychromatic in the full sense, or 
whether the oiled and stained ivory with the 
alloyed gold would rather form a delicate color- 
scheme of almost monochromatic effect. There 
is to be remembered also this peculiar and often- 
ignored fact that we know of no piece of colossal 
Greek sculpture, even by means of its Roman 
copies and almost none of heroic size not so shat- 
tered as to be nearly useless as suggestion. In 
this of the great 
That a 
sculptor should seek to make a seated statue, 
answering in 


therefore, restoration 


the 


case, 


statue is merest whim. creative 


part or entirely to the feeble 
descriptions of ancient writers one might under- 
stand, but this would be the original work of the 
sculptor merely based upon a hint given by 
Pausanias or Lucian. The presence in this book 
of the feeble conception embodied in the elaborate 


drawings facing page 98 and page 94 is an 


injury tothe whole work, casting discredit upon 


the serious architectural studies of the authors 
and lowering the character of the book as a con- 
scientious study of Greek art. 

The studies of the temple of Zeus are of a very 
thorough and convincing nature. <A plan of the 
ruins as they exist is given side by side witha 
most elaborate drawing of the restored plan, 
with all its mosaics, and these plans are each on 
a large scale ; the restored plan so large that very 
of be 
The exterior order of the temple is then 


minute details the ornamentation can 


shown. 
given in outline on a scale nearly that of our 
four-feet-to-one-inch 


American and 


this is carried out on a still larger scale in the 


drawings, 


79 
a=) 


highly-finished double plate at page in which 
the painted details whose traces are found upon 
the marble, and some of which the traces can 
hardly be said to be sufficient, are rendered in 
monochrome. 

A word here of these restorations : it is familiar 
to all who have examined architectural fragments 
even in the museum at Athens that the painting 
which has disappeared has left behind it a perfect 
record of the pattern by means of the contrast of 
whiter with more discolored surface. In some 
few casesthe patterns have been firmly outlined 
What 


question ; but our authors avoid this difficulty by 


by the point. the colors were is another 
giving the patterns in black and white only. The 
text (pp. 73 ff.) gives minutely the reasons for 


the insertion in the illustrations of the different 


as their inevitable destination ; 
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details which might be thought doubtful. Indeed 
the candor of the authors is worthy of all praise, 
and if any questionable piece of restoration 
remains anywhere unexplained it can only be 
because of the great number of details which 
conceal and confuse one another in so extensive 


an undertaking. Especially interesting is the 


sé 


question where ‘‘ the twenty-one round shields of 


Mummius”’ which Pausanias tells of were placed. 


Our restorers place them on the architrave, almost 


six are on the 


eastern front and six on the western, on the 


axis of the columns, and two are set on the 
northern and southern sides at each corner 
of the building in a return of the ornamental 
band 
running patterns between them. 
shields 


twenty-first 


made by the gilded shields and the 


In this way 
the 
is put up in an acroterion of the 


twenty are provided for, and 
western pediment, corresponding to a gorgoneion 
at the eastern end, which was dedicated by the 
Lacedemonians, it appears, and certainly in 
that place. ‘These ard similar decorative features, 
being as they are all open to some doubt, seem of 
minor importance when considered one by one, 
but the task of restoring a temple of the fifth cen- 
tury, even in drawings, to something like its 
original beauty is a task worthy of any artist and 
any student, and such restoring consists in 
determining and combining details. By a process 
the 


probable being cast aside and forgotten, while 


of elimination the less authentic and less 
the nearly certain and the certain seeming are 
retained, the lost aspect of the ancient structure 
is brought before us again, sufficiently for our 
large instruction and great comfort. ‘The ceiling 
of the narrow aisle between the naos wall and 
the inner colonnade may not be exactly at the 
level where it is shown in the plate facing page 
g4, but a ceiling was there, or thereabouts, and 
that is the important thing. A matter of more 
moment and of more doubt is the hypzthral open- 
ing which our authors assume to have existed 


of black 


marble in front of the seated -statue of the god. 


exactly over the sunken pavement 
Our authors assume that this opening extended 
from the third to the fifth of the seven pairs of 
columns in the naos, that is that it was at once 
exactly in the middle of this innermost space be- 
tween the two rows of columns and also directly 
This 


is one of those restorations which are sure to be 


in front of and above the throne of Zeus. 


not exactly right. No conjecture, no careful 
weighing of the probabilities ever avails to dis- 
cover the facts as they actually were. Moreover 


there are those who dispute the existence of any 
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hypeethral opening in these temples of medium 
size; those who think that no light came except 
through the doorway and from lamps; those who 
believe that not the central nave but the two 
aisles were left partly uncovered, and those who 
some kind of 


imagine a clear-story as in a 


Christian basilica. All these doubters will cry 
out against the quiet assumption (page 94) that 
toute cette partie du temple etait a ciel ouvert. 
Here we think that our authors have forgotten 
their usual candor, or perhaps it is that they live 
among those who 


are fully persuaded of the 


truth of the hypethral theory. It is of course a 
fact that those who accept this theory do so 
heartily and with conviction, assuming appar- 
ently that the interior of the naos with its paint- 
ings and its precious contents must needs have 
been furnished with more daylight than would 
pass the eastern door. 

Students of the Doric order, as it was accepted 
by the Greeks in their palmy days, may compare 
with great advantage to themselves the illustra 


ie! 
ea 


tion on page that on page 103, that on page 
115, that on page 126, and that on page 134, in 
which the orders of different buildings are given 
on a large scale and with the evidence of minute 
accuracy. They do not generally differ very widely 
among themselves, for most of them are of the cen- 
tral time, but there are curiosities among them, 
and one would like to see the effect of a building 
having the order of the portico in Antis of the 
Metroén (pages 115 and 116). The text is worth 
reading in connection with these carefully drawn 
that the 
attempted restoration of the temple of Here has 


details. It is matter of regret 
not been carried farther than the plan on page 
105. This is the temple which is of such unusual 
proportions in its plan ; nearly three times as long 
as wide, sixteen columns to six. 
the 


In this temple 


also is curious naos divided into nave and 
chapels as it were, four half enclosed compart- 
ments along each side wall, which compartments 
contained a wonderful museum of works of art 
dedicated to the goddess, among which in the 
the 


Praxiteles, which was found in the 


third compartment, on the right, stood 
Hermes of 
ruins close by. Again, in this temple, alone of 
all that are known to moderns, columns of differ- 
ent patterns and varying widely among them- 
selves stood side by side. Nine different pat- 
terns of the Doric capital, with as many widely 
differing curves of the echinus, are found among 
its ruins, and the shafts vary from the oldest 
with sixteen channels to those of the later time 
with twenty, and differ also in their relative 


diameters and in their entasis. All this is con- 
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nected with the story told by Pausanias of a 
wooden column which still remained in his time, 
and our authors infer that substitution of stone 
columns for wooden ones went on slowly during 
the centuries of the temple’s existence. 

The Philippeion offers to lovers of later art 
Ionic and Corinthian capitals and other members, 
all of 


The Ionic order in particular is unusually simple 


interest even in their shattered condition. 


and straightforward, as if such an order had been 
decreed and was then to be furnished at the least 
possible cost of labor andtime. This building 
tholos like that of 
Epidauros but much less rich and much smaller. 
It had 


columns 


was a circular room—a 


an [onic portico without of eighteen 


and an order of engaged Corinthian 


columns within. All this is sufficiently shown by 
the remains; the great German work on the 
excavations, published from year to year, 1876- 


1880, offers these facts to will 


search and compare, and the still more extensive 


whomsoever 


definite and orderly German publication now in 
hand will be found to give the same facts and 
nearly the same conclusions drawn from them. 
One thing alone would seem to demand more 
explanation: the presence of the windows in the 
naos wall above. As these, if really traceable 
here, are the only windows known in Greek 
construction, the evidence for them ought to be 
made conclusive. 

The 


Book III., accompanied by a double plate of a 


great quadruple plate which precedes 
restored plan, gives the restored elevation of all 
the buildings in the Altis of Olympia, except in 
so far as they conceal one another. It is here 
that the south flank of the temple of Zeus is 
shown and the western end of the south flank of 
the temple of Here ; and between them, thrust- 
ing itself in at an angle, the gateway of the 
sacred enclosure of Pelops. 


Here, the 


extreme left, is the round building, described 


on 


above, dedicated to Philip of Macedon and his 
race, and beyond it the Prytaneion ; this latter a 
sufficiently bold imaginative reproduction. To 
the right is the south flank of the Metroén, or 


temple of the mother goddess, of which deity it 


may be said that nothing is known to moderns, 
and beyond this are the fronts of the treasure 
houses backed by the high and solid wall which, 
in its turn, is overtopped by the black hill of 
Kronos. This plate is an admirable piece of 
photographic engraving and made from a draw- 
ing of great merit; it is spirited enough to 
deserve framing. 

Besides the large plates there are in the text 
many photographic _ illustrations, 


some made 
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directly from the sculptures of the temple of 
Zeus, others from line drawings of these and 
other sculptures, some again from terra cotta 
ornaments, elevation 


bronzes, drawings’ of 
> 


details and measured plans. In the preliminary 
chapters there are also some interesting drawings 
of the site encumbered by its ruins. These pre- 


liminary chapters contain an account of the 
earlier and slight investigations made by French 
expeditions and the more thorough one carried 
out by the German government. It may be said 
that everything ci: importance to the student 
is given here which the larger works contain, 
except only the other and less valuable sculptures 
and farther details of the present ruined state of 
the buildings. If the reader confesses to a slight 
feeling of disappointment, it will be at the non- 
appearance of attempts at restoring the treasuries, 
the minor temples and the other buildings of pre- 
The bold 


suggestiveness of our two authors would have 


viously unknown or little known type. 
been in place there. What we have is valuable 
as a record and as an almost convincing and 
almost complete restoration of a Greek temple of 
the first class. 

Sir Frederic Leighton Bart., P. R. A. An 
Illustrated Chronicle by Ernest Rhys, with 
Prefatory Essay by F. G. Stephens. London: 
George Bell & Sons. 1895. 


Sir Frederic Leighton and his art are con- 
sidered in this book, in hardly more sentences of 
record and criticism than should go to an ex- 
the volume. 


haustive review of The reproduc- 


tions of his work therein contained seem to 
demand as much description and analysis as the 
whole body of the artist’s work receives from the 
authors. Mr. Rhys gives us only sixty pages in 
all, and Mr. Stephens not even twenty: quarto 
pages indeed, but pages of large type and wide 
margins; and this is the whole book as far as 
letter-press is concerned. Only two pages are 
most interest the 


readers of THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, the 


allowed to that which would 


‘* Decorative Works,” by which is meant, here, 


wall painting. It is true that there are but few 


wall paintings named: the /udustrial Arts of 


War and the Zudustrial Arts of Peace, in the 
South The Wise and 
Foolish Virgins at Lyndhurst; Zhe Cupid with 


Yoves, two designs for London drawing-room 
’ b&b 


Kensington Museum ; 


freizes, and one for a New York ceiling ; Zhe 
up the Dead 
roundel for St. Paul’s Cathedral; the panel for 


Sea gave which were in it, a 


the Royal Exchange, Phenicians Bartering with 


Britons, It is the more to be regretted that the 
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chapter on decorative works is so brief, for the 


above list does not comprise all, or nearly all 


Leighton’s painting which is strictly decorative 


in character. Many another composition, even 
among those given in the plates of this book, is 
full of the true mural painter’s feeling. 

The sixty pages devoted to the record of the 
artist’s life and work is a suflicientiy clear and 
intelligible paper on the subject. There are 
oddities of English composition in Mr. Rhy’s 
pages, such as ‘‘nothing could be more mis- 
taken” (p. 23); ‘‘ admirably architectured walls’”’ 
(p. 45), and the like. On the there 


are many suggestions in it which are of positive 


other hand 


value and might well be noted by any one study- 


ing the plates of this book or the artist’s original 
work. Sucha piece of work is made especially 
difficult to its author in two ways—first, by the 
necessity of making it what is thought readable 
at the expense of systematic presentation of the 
subject, arranged either by chronology or by the 
character of the 
necessity of seeming critical, when in reality you 
This latter 
difficulty has greatly hindered Mr. Stephens in 


the work; and, second, by 


are only laudatory in your remarks. 
his introductory essay. It is clear that one is 
not free to compare and analyze and to say all 
that one thinks in such a connection as this. 
The dithyrambic must needs carry it over the 
The 


two papers taken together are to be considered 


purely critical in the style of such an essay. 


merely as a brief account of the artist’s impor- 
tant work and the conditions under which it has 
been done ; such an account as only can be given 
during the artist’s life and before the time has 
come to A List of 
Exhibited Works, from 1850 to 1895, completes 


make up his biography. 
the book so far as the text is concerned, except 
that there is a tolerably complete index. 

Sir Frederic Leighton belongs to that class of 
artists, not numerous at the present time, which 
the 
knowledge and power over form, as strictly sub- 


treats very arduous work and 


resulting 


The value of 
that 
he treats every subject which he touches, so as to 


servient to artistic requirements. 
his example to all students of art is in this : 


make it a thoroughly interesting design, or part of 
such a design. In his early days, before 1865, 
let us say, his color was sometimes terribly dull 
and ashy, but this difficulty, perhaps as much 
caused by the pigments he used as by the artist’s 
In 


his later work, while it cannot be said that color 


way of conceiving color, he has overcome. 


is his specialty, or that he sees his composition in 
color masses primarily, it is yet certain that the 
color tone is generally quiet, and, in a sense, 
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‘complete, that there are no spots, a_ virtue 
especiaily to be noted in very large compositions 
of many figures in costume, and that harmony at 
least if charm of color is 


not the ultimate 


obtained. In looking at the large composition in 
the lunette at South Kensington, the /zdustrial 
Arts of War, it is evident that not color but line 
and mass and action and expression are what the 
artist has cared for. This, however, may also be 
said of Michelangelo's paintings on the ceiling 
of the Sistine Chapel, paintings which it is cus- 
tomary to ignore, as pieces of color composition, 
but which are really beautiful in color, satisfying 
and enjoyable far beyond what is usual to find in 
large, decorative compositions. It is evident 
that an artist may enjoy color-harmony without 
making it his chief aim, much as a sculptor may 
model a statue with the intention of tinting it, 
having form chiefly in his mind, but remember- 
ing that the form is to be invested with color and 
modified by means of it. Among Leighton’s 
pictures of the years since 1870 there are proba- 
bly none of which the color is harsh and dis- 
agreeable, or even deficient in such a way as to 
mar the work of art. On the other hand there 
are perhaps none of them delightful in color in the 
sense of presenting this to the spectator as the 
first and most prominent charm in the painting. 
Line and mass therefore, admirably conceived 
and combined, the composition arising naturally 
from the subject, 


whether literary or purely 


artistic form the chief theme of this artist’s 


thought and care. This is as much as to say 
that photographic reproduction does excellent 
justice to the paintings as well as to drawings 
and studies which have been chosen to illustrate 
this volume. These are extremely numerous. 
There are probably more leaves of picture than 
there are of text. Of the illustrations fifteen are 
photo-gravures, two or three of them indistinct 
in a way not easy to understand, but all interest- 
Then, of other 
photographic prints we havea classified index, 
following which we find twenty-one ‘‘ Figure 


ing and some extremely fine. 


Subjects,” nine ‘‘ Landscapes, etc,” four large 
portraits, seven wall paintings, and perhaps forty 
studies of different kinds. Besides these there 
are eight representations of Leighton’s remark- 
able works of sculpture and four views of the 
decorative interior of his house in London. 
These pictures taken together are of very great 
interest. They contain a body of contemporary 


work remarkable for its impressiveness and 
general high character ; the portraits and studies 
of single heads are as valuable in their way as the 


large compositions and with the finished works, 


gl 


thorough and incisive studies which convey very 
clearly the scarcely needed explanation of the 
As 
regards these studies, some works not mentioned 


means by which mastery has been obtained. 


here under that name are to be taken as studies 
and nothing else, such as the painting of a con- 
dottiere which is to be found among the pages of 
the List of Exhibited Works and which is clearly 
a careful study or clever reminiscence of the 
famous statue at Venice. In the same part of 
the book are found a series of pencil drawings of 
heads, some of them immediately recognizable as 
belonging to well-known works of art. Of much 
earlier drawings made by the artist for his own 
instruction, the lemon tree, at page 18, the 
of Mastino II. and the 
Venetian vera adi fozzo or cistern-head of Byzan- 


Verona Monument 
tine style, both at page 6, are of extreme interest. 
The artist’s English habit and association shows 
perhaps in these delicate and minute and more- 
The 
belief in detailed fact rendered for its own sake 


over accurate drawings with the point. 


as an important branch of artistic study would 
seem to be peculiarly English, or at least non- 
French in modern times. 

The carefully worked out landscapes, given at 


page 10, are further examples of the patient and 


“es ’ 


affectionate going to nature,” which has 
formed so much of this artist’s self-imposed 
training. ‘They are probably almost topographic 
in accuracy so far asthey go. The views of the 
Athenian Acropolis and of the island of Aegina, 
seen from the Acropolis, are certainly as close to 
the facts as it was possible to bring a black-and- 
white study. Further investigation of the mat- 


ter of studies shows at page 40 several careful 


drawings made in preparation of the painting 


called Captive Andromache, which was exhibited 
in 1888. There is first the study for the whole 
picture with undraped figures, then the same 
composition with the drapery insisted on—picked 
out in white—outlined in black, then larger 
studies of single figures. In connection with 
these one may examine the clay studies for paint- 
ings, as on page 8, the Iphigenia, and at 
48 the and 
Iphigenia, exhibited in 1884, and at page 48 the 
Perseus and the Andromeda and Dragon made 
for the picture of Perseus and Andromeda, ex- 


hibited in 1891. 


page the Cymon, for Cymon 


By the freedom and vigor of 
form the 
student is reminded of the remarkable success 
achieved by 


these preparatory studies in solid 
turned to 
sculpture on a large scale and produced that 
statue of the athlete struggling with a python, 


which was a feature of the Paris exhibition of 


the painter when he 





ji2 


1878. 


indeed of no value; but there is nothing to sur- 


The design for the Jubilee medallion is 


prise the student in this. The medallist’s art has 

received no attention in England of late years. 
What is of 

series of monumental pictures. 


most importance though is the 
These, whether 
actually of great size or not, whether of many 
figures or not, and whether painted upon a wall 
or a 


mere framed canvas, are all worthy of 


respect and of study. It seems that they begin 
with the David exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1865. There is but one figure in this stately 
composition, but the mountain landscape and the 
solemn sky complete the design. Helen of Troy 
of the same year, certainly rather conventional, 
shows yet the feeling for large and grandiose 
composition. Itis matter of great regret that the 
Wise and Foolish Virgins, painted on the wall 
of the church at Lyndhurst and begun in 1866, 
should not be given in this book. The Daedalus 
Electra at the 


Agamemnon, both of 1869, are almost monu- 


and Icarus and the 
mental in character, and these lead to the pow- 
erful and interesting though scattered design of 
Hercules Wrestling with Death for the Body of 
Alcestis, which was hung in 1871. The years 


1872 and 1873 are given as the dates for the two 
large paintings in the South Kensington Museum, 
but these are clearly the years of the cartoons, for 
as late as 1878 work was still going on upon the 
Peace subject, and the other picture had not been 
long on view. These two large paintings seem 


to have given to no one any very intense 


pleasure ; perhaps their themes are too remote 
and vague ; perhaps the modern world has ceased 
to look to 


regards them as it does wall papers—as_per- 


wall paintings for enjoyment, and 


functory decoration. ‘These are noble pictures, 
however, and will bear long and minute examina- 
tion. In no modern paintings of very large size 
is it more evident than in these that the artist was 
perfectly at home in a vast composition of many 
figures in vigorous attitudes of motion. It is im- 
possible to describe or analyze in this place those 
two elaborate designs, and it is only left to 
express regret that the book before us allows only 
slight and inadequate reproductions of them. 

A very late picture, the Phanicians Bartering 
with Britons, intended for the Royal Exchange 
in London, is as much a wall painting as any, 
and is of unusual interest in a combined artistical 


and historical way. The twenty years between 


this picture and those named last previously have 
filled 
artistic work, 


been with very honorable and worthy 


and the illustrations of this book 


give of it all some partly adequate account. 


Tomb of 


putti. 
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Antonio Allegri da Correggio ; 
Friends and Z7ime. By Corrado 
Ricci, Director of the Royal Gallery, 
Parma. From the Italian, by Florence 
Simmons. With 37 full-page plates and 
Igo text illustrations. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1896. 4to pp. xxii, 408. 


his Life, his 
his 


In 1579 Correggio, who had been a painter 
from his boyhood, and about 


twenty-five years old, first undertook a piece of 


who was now 


mural painting on a large scale. It was the 
domed ceiling of the convent parlor at the Bene- 
dictine monastery at Parma, where the Abbess 
at that time was a person of family and dis- 
tinction. The square room is roofed by a curious 
vault whose general shape is that of a four-sided 
dome, but which is divided by sixteen ribs, and 
as many arches, which leave above the wall 
sixteen lunettes. These lunettes the painter filled 
with compositions in monochrome. Groups and 
single figures of classical subject are treated like 
pictures of sculpture, the attempt being to repre- 
sent or suggest statuary placedin niches. Above 
these rises the curious ridgy vault of the cupola ; 
and all of this surface has been treated by the 
painter as a single green bower of foliage, as if a 
solid roof of vines, supported upon a light trellis, 
was seen from below and within. Oval openings 
in the trellis and the green mass of vines show 
groups of children, as if these latter were play- 
ing in a gallery around the base of the dome. 
Finally, a 


very delicately 


still 


painted picture of 
the 
sloping hood above the chimney of this room, 


Diana in her Chariot exists upon 
and is all that remains of the original decor- 
of 
and marred at every change—and there have 
the the 


In the book before us the representa- 


ations the walls, which have been altered 


been several changes — of places of 
doors. 
tions of these important frescoes are scattered 
through the volume, used 


as head-pieces of 


chapters; one lunette at each chapter and be- 


of 


In fact the division of 


neath each lunette one the ovals with its 


the text into six- 
teen chapters seems almost to be a deliberate 


preparation for the paintings which were to 


adorn their opening pages. Besides these pho- 
tographic prints. a large photogravure at page 160 
It is 
printed in green, and the general aspect of it is 


gives a general view of the whole dome. 


more successful in rendering the original than 
could be expected under such very untoward con- 
ditions. 

On page 184 of this beautiful book begins the 
account of Correggio’s wall painting at Parma. 
He was twenty-six years old when he returned to 
Immedi- 


Parma after a considerable absence. 
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diately upon his arrival his marriage was arranged 
and the painter settled down to serious work 


in the church and monastery of S. Giovanni 


Evangelista. The church was then, as it is now, 


a good building of the later Italian Renaissance. 


Its interior, as shown in a good photographic 


picture on page 188, isarefined and imposing de- 
sign of the last years of the fifteenth century. 
Each pier of the nave arches is composed of four 
Corinthian pilasters whose entablature is arranged 
with corner breaks so as to form four complete 


ressauts, ‘Vhe tower of the church and the cu- 


pola, which is adorned within by 


Correggio's 
frescoes, are given in a photograph on page I92: 


the tower is of a very good design of a date 


slightly later than the interior. <A picture of the 


very beautiful Renaissance door and windows of 


the Chapter: house is given on page 195, and one 


of the choir stalls is on page 212, a mere sugges- 


tion of the splendid compositic-n in architectural 


woodwork and elaborate carving which adorns 


this fine church. ‘The dome over the crossing of 
reat 


the 


the nave and transept is adorned witha g 
the 


Correggio, and half-dome of 


fresco by 
apse is filled by a painting of about Isgo, copied 
from Correggio’s work in the former apse, which 


have been destroyed in rebuilding. Of this latter 


a picture is given on page 213 and very success- 


fully ; for the composition of the painting itself 


is perfectly shown, while yet the architectural 


framing is comprehensible and not unduly dis- 


torted. But with the central cupola, Correggio’s 


own almost unaltered work, the difficulties of 


photographic reproduction have been much 


greater. The cupola itself is shown as perfectly 
as such a concave surface can be on page I1g7. If 
the picture had been ten times as large the sub- 
The 
mind at once explains to itself the foreshortening 
of the 


ject could not have been better interpreted. 


and their poise and their position 


heures ; 


in space is felt to be natural. Following this 


come views of the different groups; five of them 


mm amuch larger scale, and these five almost com- 


plete the circle of apostles with attendant angels 
painted on the lower part of the dome and above 
With 


studies whose originals are in the Louvre, and a 


the cornice of the drum. these are two 


arge photogravure of one head of an apostle. 
he subject of the dome painting is the Ascen- 
sion, and it is so treated that the figure of the 
Redeemer alone occupies the centre and crown 
of the cupola, while the eleven apostles are seated 
n the ring below, accompanied by many youth- 
ful angels. ‘lhe bodies of the apostles are gen- 
erally nude, and large masses of drapery some- 
times thrown over the shoulders, are laid heavily 


Vol. V.—3.—7. 


JTF 


The 


grouped with the apostles in a way that is un- 


upon the thighs and_ knees. angels are 
usual. and which unites them with the group far 
more than has been made possible in other such 
paintings. 

The four pendentives of the cupola are repre- 
sented in photographic pictures at pages 208 and 
20y. These four compositions consist each of one 
of Evangelists grouped with a father of the Latin 
Church, as for instance St. John and St. Augus- 
tine, where the bishop, an aged man with a fine 
bearded head, is listening intently to the youth- 
ful apostle, who accompanies his discourse by a 
natural and familiar gesture of the hands. In 
this long series of photographs, this important 
combined work of the religious painter and the 
architectural decorator is well transcribed, and 
one misses only the paintings in the soffits of the 
great arches which the author insists upon as Cor- 
reggio’s own work, and praises unreservedly. 

Of other paintings in this church the author 
thinks that one compartment of the frieze which 


runs along the wall beneath the lunettes of the 


clear-story is by Correggio’s own hand , but what 


it has been thought worth while to reproduce is 
a youthful St. John with the eagle, filling the lu- 
nette above the door in the north transept. A 
large photogravure at page 218 reproduces this 
fresco with what seems unusual success. It is an 
admirable composition, and in a certain marked 
way characteristic of the Master. 

The third important undertaking by which 
Correggio was to immortalize himself was begun 
only a few years after the work in S. Giovanni, 
The cathedral of 


that city is not important in the way of architect- 


and this also was in Parma. 


ure; its exterior is a fair specimen of the unor- 
ganized, unmeaning round-arched style of Lom- 
bardy, contemporaneous with other Italian build- 
ings equally poor as building, but more richly 
adorned. A photograph on page 248 gives a 
view of this cathedral from the southeast showing 
the apse and south flank; for in this church the 
orientation is perfect. It must be said once for all 
that the architectural views are chosen with great 
discretion and are made to give all that such little 
pictures can. The well known front of Parma 
Cathedral is not given, and the much more sug- 
gestive southeast view is substituted for it to the 
great edification of the student. On the opposite 
page is a photograph of the interior. 

About 1525 
the 


Correggio began work in earnest 





upon cathedral. Papers had been signed 
some years previously, as explained in the record 
given in this book, which record includes one 


most interesting fac-simile. The record goes on 
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to show that payments to the artist began on 
November 29, 1526. The dome at the crossing 
of nave and transept is raised above a very high, 
sguare compartment, which pendentives bring to 
an octagonal form in very awkward fashion. 
These four pendentives are decorated with four 
compositions, each consisting of the figure of a 
saint and his attributes, accompanied by a varied 
and expressive group of angelic boys, or, as in 
one instance, maidens. St. John the Baptist and 
St. Thomes, of Biblical personages, St. Bernard, 
but not he of Clairvaux, and Bishop Hilary of 
church dignitaries are the four saints chosen. 
The four great arches which support the walls of 
the square chamber from which the pendentives 
spring are decorated by figures in monochrome, 
most of which are claimed for Correggio, and of 
254 to 
The cupola itself has been found 


which outline drawings on pages 250 
partly explain. 
impossible to represent adequately by photo- 
graphs, and we cannot but regret that our author 
has not used his refined sense of architectural 
verities to give us some sectional or other mathe- 
be ex- 


matically drawn views. The dome can 


plained in this general way: Above the lunettes 
and their spandrils, filled with painted fruit and 
flowers, there runs a Slight cornice of stone, and 
above this there is first a painted cornice, upon 
which stand the apostles, singly and groups of 
two, the number of compartments being eight, 
alternating with eight small circular windows. 
Behind the apostles and above the round win- 
dows is a second painted cornice which seems 
to form the edge of a broad gallery, upon which 
some forty youthful angelic forms are dispersedly 
arranged, forming 


exquisite groups, and com- 


bining in a most unusual and striking design 


with the gigantic figures which stand on the 
lower level. Above the heads of these “‘ genii,” 


as the text before us calls them, the firmament is 


clear of figures for a space and then comes 


toward the centre of the dome the amazing cen- 


tral composition. The Assumption of the 


Virgin is represented in a way _ perhaps 


the 
the 


not attempted elsewhere. <A_ ring of 


blessed in Paradise is shown at 


top of the composition, as it were, their heads 


one above another until they are lost in the 


golden haze. Some of them gesticulate and 


point to ‘the ascending group below and Eve 
holds out her left hand with the apple, in a sig- 
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nificant gesture while several of her companions 
look ather and not at the Virgin. An angelic 
figure seems to have leaped from the celestial 
group and is descending to meet the Virgin as 
she rises. A great circle of clouds which seem 
partly to bear up the numerous angelic figures 
half hidden by them, embraces and surrounds 
the vast group of the principal figures as des- 
cribed above. The outer circumference of this 
cloudy ring is not far above the heads of the 
behind the 


apostles, but it is above them and, as has been 


youthful figures on the gallery 
said, no figures connect the one system with the 
other. This superb work of art, perhaps the 
greatest mural painting in Europe, is represented 
here in a way which cannot but be praised, for 
although the size allowed the photograph makes 
them seem inadequate, yet examination and 
comparison bring the whole design before the 
The 


lower ring, as it may be called, comprising the 


student with surprising completeness. 
apostles on their ledge and the youthful angels 
above and behind them is shown in four pictures 
on pages 262-3. The group surrounding the 


ascending Virgin is on page 265. A_ photo- 
graphic picture facing page 262 gives the centre 
of the dome and this, although marred by the 
image of a great tie rod which crosses the com- 
position in a most infelicitous way, is almost as 
good a representation as could be hoped for of 
figures on a concave surface. 

It has seemed right to dwell upon these unsur- 
passed decorative compositions and upon the 
manner in which they are explained by the illus- 
trations and text of this book, even to the exclu- 
sion of adequate treatment of the remainder of the 
volume. It is only to be said that the examination 
into Correggio’s life and surroundings has been 
carried far by the author and, as it seems, with 
great judgment and unprejudiced critical faculty. 
The photo-gravures are not of the highest rank 
as beautiful plates ; the binding is not handsome, 
although its stamp is copied from the painted 
bower in the Camera di San Paolo at Parma, 
and the sewing of the copy under examination 
has been very ill done, so that the book is all 
out of shape. It is not a splendid and luxurious 
volume, but it is full of matter of the highest in- 
terest and should be read by students of the 
social side of the Renaissance as carefully as by 
students of art. 


Russell Stus ts 
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RICHARD DEEVES & SON, 


WHO CONSTRUCTED THE LARGE BUILDINGS, MANHATTAN LIFE, MUTUAL 
RESERVE LIFE, NAVARRO FLATS & MANHATTAN STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
AY: 


WE HAVE USED YOUR CEMENT EXTENSIVELY FOR THE PAST 
TEN YEARS AND HAVE ALWAYS FOUND THAT IT COULD BE 
DEPENDED UPON. IN OUR USE OF IT WE HAVE NEVER KNOWN 
OF A CASE WHERE ITHAS NOT BEEN ENTIRELY RELIABLE 

AS TO ITS HYDRAULIC QUALITY & UNIFORMITY OF STRENGTH 


The ‘‘ Brooklyn Bridge Brand,’ manufactured by this company was formerly called “* Snyder’s Bridge Brand,”’ this latte 
name is now extinct. 





